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LETTERS BY 
BRIG.-GEN. H. F. E. AND LADY EDWINA LEWIN. 


| [This continues and concludes the series of letters published in the 
| August and September numbers of CORNHILL. 

_ At the date of writing Brig.-General Lewin was Major Com- 
| manding the 16th Battery of XLI Brigade R.F.A. ‘ Old Rooks,’ 
that is the 16th Field Battery, so called because it was raised 
| in ‘ the Rookery Walk’ of Woolwich Arsenal in 1795. Lady 
| Edwina was staying at Englemere, Ascot, with her father, Field~ 
| Marshal Lord Roberts. 


Some of the statements and views may be inaccurate. In the 


| light of subsequent events and information this is to be expected, 
| but it must be remembered that they express merely the facts and 
views as they presented themselves to the writer on the date when 


they were written. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Thursday, 1st October, 1914. 


Your letters of 27th to 29th have just come, and I am so 
thrilled by your description of the wireless shooting of the 
| big guns. How splendid! I suppose we must have this for 
| all our Artillery work. How amusing to think of you 
_ adopting a dog !—do bring it home. I am so glad you had 
| a service on Sunday, and feel that the men must have liked 
' it, even if the singing was a bit too high ! 
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Yesterday our hospital in the five-shilling stand was 
solemnly opened by Father, and to-day 18 men arrived, 
among them two gunners and two of the 6oth. They are 
not bad cases, they have not given us any bad cases, so that 
we may get the nurses and arrangements into working order, 
and then we feel we can take on anything. The Grand 
Stand makes such a nice place, and Colonel Carter has been 
splendid, and they have got baths, hot-air heating all through, 
and besides the wards a very nice recreation-room. Aileen 
is very busy up there. I am going to help her with the 
accounts.—Don’t laugh! Ascot is really very busy, for 
there are over thirty Belgians to be provided for. I want to 
go and see them, but have been so busy. 

I know you are right about keeping up the Divisions to 
full strength and not trying to send out new ones. As I told 
you, Lord K. promised Father this should be done, as the 
Little Man told him he could not possibly collect new 
divisions, having no R.A.M.C., no R.A.S.C., none of the 
essentials. Lord K. sees this. 

Lord Curzon came to luncheon to-day. He has been 
going round the country speaking for National Service, for, 
as he says, if we just pull through, the many foolish people 
in this country may still jib at compulsion. Father is getting 
letters from Liberals and Pacifists all over the world who were 
dead against him, and who now say they mean to see to it 
that we are never caught in this way again. 


Aisne. 
Thursday, 1st Oct. 
A day of peerless beauty. We are still in reserve, so we 
only loaf about and make jobs for ourselves. Yesterday I 
went over and saw Johnny (Gough) and had a very satis- 
factory talk with him. He sent me to reconnoitre a bit for 
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him, and I sent him in my report with a sketch this morning. 
I like him very much, he gives one such confidence. He 
told me his young cousin in Godfrey’s battery had been 
killed, but that Godfrey was going on well and hoped to be 
back soon. 

The aeroplane with wireless has been so successful that 
we seem to be besting the ‘ Alleymands,’ as the men call 
them, at their own game, which is satisfactory. It only 
shows how many more aeroplanes we want. At present 
we seem to have only one to be shared by two corps or more. 

By the way, I see the Little Chief has appealed for saddles 
from sportsmen. Let him have all mine at once, they are 
in good condition. There is also the new military one he 
gave me, you can take that too. Father sent me the Observer 
the other day. It got to me in six days. Letters at the 
quickest take twelve days by the ordinary post, so news- 
papers evidently take precedence over letters. Garvin is 
splendid at these times. I enjoy him enormously. 

I find being in reserve one has time for daily washing 
and shaving, so I am getting through both my washing and 
shaving soaps at an alarming rate; please send me some 
more. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Friday, 2nd October, 1914. 

Father is making me copy two bits out of your letter, 
the one about the way the Japs kept their Divisions up to 
strength—it is for Lord K.—and the other one about wireless 
from aeroplanes for Artillery co-operation. No one will 
know you wrote them. I am so sorry to see General Freddy 
Wing is wounded, and both the Sherstons in the Rifle 
Brigade. Did I tell you Father got a telegram from the 
Army in France on his birthday : 
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Aisne. 
Friday, 2nd October, 1914. 

Ronnie ! and the lads are actually playing a hand of Bridge 
while we are waiting for dinner as I sit and write. We 
can only afford one candle, so we have to huddle closely 
round it. After dinner Ronnie and I move into a minute 
room opening off our dining-room, and the lads spread 
straw mattresses on the dining-room floor. Ronnie and I 
have our valises on top of the straw mattresses, and we slip 
into flea-bags—we actually get out of some of our clothes 
these nights—and how we do sleep !_ Up at five—it is barely 
light—stables, breakfast at 6.30, lunch at one, dinner at half- 
past seven, bed almost at once after it is over. Such we do 
in reserve. I find it hard to find jobs for everyone to keep 
them happy and employed. I think a football will be useful 
to us when the winter comes on, it is easily carried and will 
keep the men cheery and warm on off days. So will you 
please send out one football, two bladders and one inflator. 


Englemere, Ascot. 

Saturday, 3rd October. 

I have such a strong feeling that things are going well 
for us on our left but for some reason are being kept dark. 
God grant this may be true. All we have been told is that 
the French are fighting grandly under General de Castelnau. 
The German papers for the first time are publishing stories 
more near the truth than they have ever done before. That 
seems to be a good sign, Your letters are so interesting, I 
read and re-read them till I know them by heart; it is like 
talking to you. A lovely day of sunshine and soft Irish air, 
and I wonder if it is fine with you. 

The Russians seem to be moving now like some huge 


1 My Captain, now Brigadier C. R. B. Carrington, D.S.O. 
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giant. I always hope for a revolution of Socialists in 
Germany when they are told the truth of how things are 
going. 

A brother of Joseph’s? is here. He was on board the 
Hogue when she was torpedoed, and gave us a great descrip- 
tion of his four hours in the water. He is amazingly stolid 
and took the whole affair in the most matter-of-fact way. 
It must have been quite awful. 

Jean Furse and Mrs. ‘Longjob’ are coming for Sunday. 
We are such a hen party, and I feel a bit more of the man 
element would be so good for us. 1 wonder if it is the same 
with men, or if it all seems quite natural to you to be away 
without us. The azaleas have turned brilliant colours and 
are lovely, and so are the trees, but one has a dead feeling 
of not knowing what time of year it is. It just feels as if 
there had always been a state of war, and I cannot believe 
you have not been gone two months yet. It might be years. 


Aisne. 
Saturday, 31d. 

No time to write to-day. We are just off to take up a 
position further on our left. I fancy it is only a temporary 
stop-gap measure, so all news must wait till to-morrow. 
Corporal Bassford was killed at Mons. He must have been 
about the first man killed in the war. All well in the Battery. 
Lowe has got his commission. 

Later. I got orders to report myself at 9 a.m. at Brenelle 
to General Horne. There was dense fog, which made 
movement across country difficult. Gerald came with me. 
We were told that we would have to move to position on 
the heights south of Presles, almost the identical spot I had 
selected when johnny Gough sent me to reconnoitre on the 
1 Joseph Macdonald, late Rifle Brigade, valet to Lord Roberts. 
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first day of the battle. We went over to the place and found 
Wardie * occupying the position. He is to turn out to-night, 
and we go in. I decided to advance one section on the 
heights overlooking Presles, the rest of the battery withdrawn 
into a hollow nearly a mile in rear. This will enable me to 
bring as much fire as possible into the Ostel valley. Sam 
will look after the detached section, Ronnie will keep the 
waggon lines far in rear out of harm’s way near Monthussard 
farm. His job will be no light one as he has to arrange to 
supply the three detachments into which the battery is split 
up (Head-quarters, detached section, and four guns in the 
hollow) with water, supplies, and ammunition, and there 
is no road to any one of our positions. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Sunday, 4th October, 1914. 
How sad it is about Arthur Green. I know how you will 
feel it, and am so unhappy for you and dear old Aunt Fan 
and his poor wife. One cannot bear to think of her pain. 
They say he was doing so splendidly, it is very tragic. 
The rest of the party have gone off to chapel at Wellington, 
and as it is a delicious day I am sitting in the verandah reading 
the service, and wondering if you held one in the battery. 
You cannot think how nice the hospital is. You cannot 
think how kind people are about giving us things, and doing 
everything in their power to help the hospital. The butcher 
is giving meat and fish free for a month and ice for the whole 
time. The baker is giving bread free for a month, and any 
number in the village are knitting socks, scarves and mittens 
for me to send out to France. Mog and Joan * have each pur- 
chased you a tin of sardines, over which they are very excited. 


1 Now Major-General H. D. O. Ward, C.B., C.M.G. 
2 Two small nieces, Margaret and Joan. 
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Aisne. 
Sunday, 4th. 
We got into position after dark last night. We did 
fairly well all things considered, and were finished and able 
to bed down by midnight. Ronnie, however, with the 
horses, did not get back to his spot till much later. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Monday, sth October, 1914. 

I have just heard that the re-mounts have bought ‘ Preston ’ 
for what we gave for him. One of the men in the hospital, 
a gunner, told me he knew you and last saw you at St. 
Quentin when he was wounded and you had seen he was 
made comfortable. Isn’t it queer he should have come 
here ! 


Aisne. 
Monday, sth. 
Accurate observation is by no means easy. Anne went 
over with two signallers and telephones to the Guards 
trenches to try and get close and definite observations from 
there. He was fairly successful as he could see the enemy 
in trenches and got fire to bear on them. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Tuesday, 6th October, 1914. 

Your letter of the 2nd came yesterday after I had finished 
writing. I love to think of you with a sprig of rosemary. 
So true how scents bring ascene or person back, and whenever 
I go through the garden past the rosemary bushes you are 
with me. 

Yesterday Father and Aileen went over to Brocket for the 
night and to-day they wandered about seeing various 
territorial battalions which are in training in the neighbour- 
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hood. They went in a beautiful Rolls-Royce which a 
young Canadian has put at Father’s disposal to take him 
about to see the Colonial troops when they arrive. He is 
quite a nice young man, and I am trying to persuade him to 
fit an anti-air gun on his car and be off to shoot German 
*planes. | 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Wednesday, 7th October. 
There seems no news to-day, except that the French and 
our Cavalry seem to have done a raid away on our left. 
Hubert Gough, I suppose, as he wrote and said he was going 
there. Yesterday the Duchess Vendéme came to see the 
hospital, she is the King of the Belgians sister. Such a 


charming woman, but miserable, of course, about her | 


country and very anxious. Godfrey Gillson is going back 
next week, and we are trying to persuade them to come to 
dine and sleep before he goes. I do hope they will. Such 
a brave letter from Aunt Fan this morning. She says 
Arthur was buried in the cemetery. What is the name of 
the place: They don’t seem to know. I will get the 
football, etc., and send them out by the first messenger I can 


catch. I hear Leo Amery has gone to join Rawly. His | 


brother, I am glad to see, is rapidly recovering. I gave the 
Little Man (Lord Roberts) your message. Of course he 
understands about your having written late for his birthday. 
How can one remember everything ! 


Aisne. 
Wednesday, 7th October, 1914. 


I have been running about so much for the past few _ 


days I have had no time to sit down and write, but now, 


1 Major Harold Amery, the Black Watch, severely wounded on the Aisne. 
Died November, 1915, as result of further wounds received in action at Ypres. 
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having dined in our cave with Sam and ‘ and Lieut. Lowe’ 
(beefsteak, bread and jam), I must begin to tell you of our 
doings by the light of ourcandle stuckin a niche. I havebeen 
trying to improve our co-operation with the infantry over 
the river. When I last wrote we were just going into this 
position from the reserve. My diagram to the Little Chief 
will have shown you the rough idea of things. Ihave Anne 
forward in the infantry trenches and I go up there myself 
to observe—(to the very safe parts) and we signal back to 
the observing station how our fire is doing. It is good 
fun and I think we are making ourselves thoroughly obnoxious 
to the Germans. The observing station is in the most 
beautiful sylvan glade you have ever seen, with four caves 
hewn in the rock among the trees, and we live in these, 
nine of us in all, myself, Sam, Lowe, Theaker, Cooke, 


| Johnny and 3 more. During the night we each take spells 


of duty as look-out to watch for the infantry’s signal lamp 
if they want us to fire over their heads in the case of attack. 
I enclose you a rough sketch taken from this spot, and 
a report which I sent in to Johnny Gough which will help 
you. The nights are fine and pleasant, and I enjoy my spell 
of watching. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Thursday, 8th October, 1914. 

Your letter to Mother arrived last night. Father had a 
long letter about future plans. I would give anything to 
be able to discuss it with you, but one must not even 
write a word, which is maddening. The Little Man says 
it is all satisfactory and on sound lines. I know you will 
approve, but I could not wait to ask your leave, we have 


1 The Officers, N.C.O.’s and men forming Battery Headquarters—the 
range-takers, signallers, ground-scouts and look-out men, etc. 
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taken the body right off the Ford and Dowley and Fitch 
are making it into an ambulance to take two men lying down. 
We have to fetch all the cases from Aldershot and have 
nothing to bring the worst ones in. The body will go on 
again at the end of the war and be none the worse. Antwerp 
makes one feel very anxious. If only they can hold out 
another two weeks or so, but I fear it will be a hard struggle. 
We have let the Exeter house to the Officers of the 4th Wessex 
Artillery.1_ They won’t take on the garden, however, but I 
think we have done quite well. Mrs. Harmer has arrived 
over from Ireland, and I have installed her in her new rooms. 
Ted met her at the station and took her to the new house. 
I must go and see her. 





Englemere, Ascot. 

Friday, 9th. 

How I long to discuss the situation with you, and talk 
about all that you are doing. The Gillsons were coming 
to-day, but she has a bad headache so they have put it off 
till Monday. He told me on the telephone how near you 
two were once, just in the next field, and that you gave him 
such a useful hint about his limbers. I must hear all about 
it on Monday. 

Yesterday the Duc D’Orléans came to tea. He is very 
miserable at not being allowed to fight for France, and it 
must be awful to know all your fellow countrymen are 
fighting and to be debarred. He wants Father to get him a 
job in our Red Cross or some work of that kind. The 
Canadians arrive next week and are to be on Salisbury Plain 
at first. Three of their officers who came on ahead to arrange 
camps came to tea. They seem very keen, but do not 


1 XLI Brigade R.F.A. were under orders to move to Exeter when war broke 
out. In anticipation of this, we had signed the lease of a house there, 
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appear quite to have grasped what we are in for in this war. 
The civilian mind finds it hard to grasp. Colonel Browning 
is wanting to bring the National Service League to an end. 
He says their salary bili alone is colossal and money is bound 
to be scarce. He says that if the country isn’t aware now 
of what is wanted no amount of League preaching will make 
it. He may be right, but I am convinced Lord K. could 
get compulsion now at once if he chose. I wonder so where 
you are and what you are doing. 


Aisne. 

Friday, 9th. 

I am glad to say that we have now established a more or 
less universal system of Artillery observation up the Ostel 
valley on the lines I had suggested. It is gratifying to feel 
that we are getting on. One has really quite a lot to be 
thankful for, first the glorious weather and then one’s 
wonderful health. I have never been so well and we are 
all always hungry, and eat and drink anything that comes 
along—black tea at every meal, often four times a day, 
and never a hint of indigestion! I am trying to cut down 
the weight of things one has to carry, and I am sure I can do 
so in the matter of a revolver. My Government one seems 
to weigh a ton. Moreover, it won’t go into the pocket of 
my gteat-coat, the most suitable place to have it when 
wearing that garment. Could you get some military expert 
to get me a suitable and handy small pistol of sorts which 
will answer these considerations? If it takes Government 
ammunition ‘tant mieux,’ but if not it doesn’t matter. I 
want to give Lowe a present on his promotion, and I do not 
think I can do better than give him a waterproof coat like the 
one you sent me. I tried on to-day the waterproof trousers 
you sent me and think they will be invaluable on a wet day. 
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If you could also send me a few stout and large envelopes 
I could then enclose letters home for the lads. I do not like 
asking Hugh to take letters from everyone to burden the 
King’s Messenger, but a single envelope is a different matter. 

This evening I went over to the Irish Guards’ trenches, 
shown on my panorama sketch, and in passing through the 
poor little bombarded town of Vailly I met Robert Ferguson. 
He was out foraging for victuals and seemed very fit and well. 
He sent you all sorts of messages. I heard from Hereward a 
few days ago, offering me an overcoat the Little Chief had 
sent him, saying he had not the face to wear such a garment 
when others might want it more than he, who slept in a 
house always. It was very nice of him sending it, but I 
have replied I could not possibly carry such a thing, the 
weight is prohibitive, so he must keep it. By the way, 
the coat which the Little Chief was sending me with the 
expanding skirt has never fetched up yet. I rather hope it 
won't, for I do not know how I should carry it. The Irish 
Guards were all very well and cheerful. I saw Lord Ardee, 
John Trefusis, Francis Scott—lent to them from the Grena- 
diers. They had a good story of a sergeant reporting he had 
shot at, and wounded, a German in the wood in front of 
their trenches. ‘How do you know you wounded him :’ 
—‘ Sure, by the roar he let out of him !’ Good night now. 
I will think of you to-night between 2 and 3 a.m. I am 
on look-out then. It is a beautiful still night so far, and no 
firing on either side. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Saturday, oth. 
It looks as if Antwerp must go. It is crushing for the 
poor Belgians. Then I suppose the Germans will have a 
flying post there, and will try to send a Zeppelin over to see 
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us. In some ways it would do a world of good to raise 
public opinion, but I am so afraid that only St. Paul’s or some 
other beautiful place or ancient building would be hurt and 
the people who have landed us in all this trouble go un- 
harmed. ‘ Save us from civilians’ should be added to our 
prayers! I send you a list of officers all now known to be 
safe, but formerly mostly reported killed or missing. London 
is practically in darkness at night now, and it seems so odd. 


Aisne. 

Saturday, oth. 

The Observer of the 4th arrived last night, and after 
reading Garvin’s vivid and stirring paragraphs it occurred 
to me it would give you quite an erroneous impression of 
the danger in which we all live. As a matter of fact this 
so-called ‘ battle’ is now nothing more than a siege. The 
first three days were hard fighting and the poor infantry 
suffered badly. Then they dug themselves in. The one or 
two batteries who were in positions where they were slated 
were got out at night, and we have now all concealed and 
dug ourselves in, so that although there is bombardment 
each day the damage done is really practically nil and one 
learns that it certainly takes a man’s weight in lead to be 
fired before you can kill him. The weather has been 
heavenly for the past few days, and living in our cave in the 
wood and spending the daylight in our sylvan bower firing 
occasionally at German batteries when they fire, and whose 
positions we think we have spotted, is a delightful picnic 
which you could have shared perfectly with me without 
danger. I do not know why we have drifted into this sort 
of siege. At first we had to do it in order to hold on, but 
I believe—and the regimental infantry officers to whom I 
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have talked agree with me—that at any time these past ten 
days we—i.e. the British forces—could have butted through 
the Germans on our front and cleared them off the position 
they hold. I suppose we are wrong and the powers that 
be know better, but somehow we have a kind of dread we 
have not lately been pulling our pound weight. This 
evening I dashed over to Soupir to see dear old Arthur 
Green’s grave. Brabazon (Irish Guards) showed me where 
it was in the little cemetery, and I enclose a sketch for Aunt 
Fan. Please send it on to her with my love. Poor old boy, 
it was his extreme keenness to try and make out the very 
difficult piece of ground his brigade were called upon to 
defend which led to his end. He told me when I had tea 
with him it was most broken difficult country, and he must 
get the hang of it into his head... He was reconnoitring, 
peering about doing this up in the trenches when a sniper 
shot him. 

The climbing irons have not reached me, but please do 
not bother, I have already cajoled two pairs out of the 
sappers, so we are well provided. 

I was thinking afterwards that it was not very noble- 
spirited of me the other day to have girded at the lot of the 
professional soldier, because this war meant more sacrifice 
to him and his belongings than to the majority of stay-at- 
home English people. We must realise that we are honoured 
above all such, by being charged this super tax, for are we 
not descendants of the men who won us Agincourt and 
Crécy, who were tortured and died resisting Spain in the 
days of Elizabeth, and who, after many years of sea-saw 
warfare, finally broke the power of Napoleon. We have 
reaped the comfort and ease which the tears and grief of 
those men and women won for us, and shall we do less 
honour, giving our children and grandchildren the same good 
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heritage that has been ours? The poor weak flesh is hard 
to conquer and keep in subjection at times. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Sunday, 11th. 

Father met the Russian Ambassador the other day and 
he said how humiliated Russia had felt at the time when 
Austria annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Germany held 
a pistol at her head and she could do nothing. From that 
day they have been prepared for this war and nothing would 
now stop them until Germany was crushed. The Observer 
announces that the King of Roumania is dead. I wonder 
if this means they will join in with the Allies. Father tells 
me the new man, a nephew, is very sympathetic to us and 
his wife is the daughter of the Duke of Edinburgh. Italy, 
if rumour is true, has at last got equipped and is providing 
her troops with winter garments. 


Aisne. 

Sunday, 11th. 

I have been all to-day over in the trenches of 3rd Cold- 
steam, directing my fire from there. No targets for us—we 
could only search woods, hollows and likely spots where 
Germans might be. It was a lovely day and I met many old 
Khartoum friends. They gave me an excellent luncheon. 
Things seem a bit against us at the moment, or perhaps it 
is I feel like this because I hear Antwerp has fallen and we 
have no news of the victory we were promised a week ago 
in East Prussia and Silesia. However, no news is probably 
good news, and it is my fatal habit of going to meet trouble 
which promotes these fears. In our present position we 
are out of the way of seeing Hugh, so hear nothing. 
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Englemere, Ascot. 


Monday, 12th. 

The Gillsons are down here and we have all completely 
lost our hearts to them. He is wonderfully well and going 
before a board to-morrow, and hopes to get out at once, 
but fears he may have to wait a bit and train Kitchener’s 
army. He tells me your plan of the observation screen is 
being adopted by everyone, he thinks. 


Aisne. 
Monday, 12th. 

Received orders to withdraw at dusk from our position, our 
place being taken by French troops. The French artillery 
officers who came up during the afternoon to inspect our 
gun positions, etc., were very civil and nice about our 
arrangements. At dusk Ronnie brought up the limbers 
and teams from the farm at Crévecceur, and we marched 
back, guns and wagons and the various detachments all 
assembling there, and we are about to march now, 9 p.m., 


for Oulchy-la-Ville, 23 miles distant. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Tuesday, 13th. 
I was so weary last night that I fell asleep writing to you, 
and now your letter of the 7th has arrived this morning. 
I hear your Division has nearly joined up with the rest of 
our army, so we hope any day now to hear of the German 
right wing being rolled up. We spent a very peaceful 
Sunday. Father, Aileen and I went to the second service, 
and in the evening Aileen and I went up to the hospital and 
the Rector gave us a charming little service which the men 
seemed to enjoy. Yesterday Father went to London and 
Colonel Repington lunched with him. Apparently it was 
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the Admiralty that put the Marines into Antwerp—a bad 
move. They all seemed half-trained naval reserves, could 
do nothing, and we have lost 2,000 interned in Holland. 
Colonel Repington said Lord K. had meant to send the 7th 
Division also to Antwerp, but luckily this fell through as our 
northward move had begun. Father is very interested in 
your letter to him and will try to see the Master-General. 
He thinks some rather false ideas have drifted back to this 
side of what artillery really want. I do so agree about the 
new army being the King’s army, not Kitchener’s, and find 
this morning Major Gillson was very strong on the subject. 
They are both such dears and I love their friendliness. I am 
afraid you will miss Sergeant-Major Lowe? dreadfully, and 
do hope he will not leave you even though he has got his 


commission. 


Oulchy-la-Ville. 
Tuesday, 13th. 
We got in here at 5.30 a.m. this morning, a cold long 
march, but luckily a half-moon to help us. We bivouacked 
in a field till 1 p.m. and then moved on to Neuilly-St. Front 
to entrain at 3 p.m., and are due to leave at 6.55 p.m. via 
Paris and Amiens.* 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Wednesday, 14th. 
Nothing fresh seems to have happened, but we hear that 
the 1st Corps is not up yet, but being hurried along, so I 
keep picturing you on your way to join in the fray. Father 
hears that General Lindsay is writing a strong report home 
to say that all batteries must be supplied with Stevens Tele- 


1 The late Captain F. Lowe. Then my Battery-Sergt.-Major. 

2 Thus began ‘the race to the Sea,’ which ended in the first battle of 
Ypres, and the years of trench warfare. 
VoL. 156.—No. 934. 29 
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phones! and that more observation balloons are wanted. 
Freddy Mercer (the late Major-General Sir Frederick Mercer) 
is coming home as C.R.A. of the Indian Corps. Cyril? 
writes that the Drake has gone off somewhere to cold regions, 
has been filled up with warm clothes, and may be away some 
time. I feel the next ten days are going to be very full of 
big things and much fighting for you all, and that all our 
prayers will be needed for you. 


Wednesday, 14th. 

We are moving north by train, where to I don’t know 
exactly, the Little Chief will let you know, but there is the 
chance of sending you these letters, for we have been joined 
by an officer of the Indian Army going up to join G.H.Q. 
and I will send them on to Hugh by him. Tell everyone I 
think gloves will be the first need of the men. Socks have 
been issued plentifully from stores but no gloves. 

If you ever are writing to or seeing Mr. Kipling please 
tell him how his lines ‘For all we have and are’ have 
heartened us. One feels so exactly their truth. He says 
* Our world has passed away in wantonness o’erthrown,’ and 
our happy little worlds have been ruined by ‘ Guillaume,’ as 
the French call him. However, ‘In courage keep your heart.’ 

We stopped at Etaples just now and I met Phil Wood- 
roffe, who is D.A.Q.M.G. on the staff of General ‘ Wully’ 
Robertson,® for whom he has the greatest admiration. He 
was very optimistic and says he still believes the war will 
be a short one. I trust he is right. My own feeling is that 


1 The telephones supplied privately by Lord Roberts at outbreak of war to 
several batteries. 

2 Commander H. C. R. Brocklebank, R.N., my brother-in-law then serving 
in H.M.S. ‘ Drake.’ 

3 Later Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
D.S.O., then Quartermaster-General, B.E.F. 
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German opinion is firmly behind the Emperor and they 
believe as firmly in the rightness of their cause as we do in 
ours, and when people are of this mind you cannot conquer 
them until they are crushed to powder, and you do not crush 
mountains like the German Empire in a night. 

We are to detrain at a place called Hazebrouck, about 
36 miles from Calais. They will almost hear our guns at 
Dover. It is delightful seeing the sea again. Somehow it 
seems to put strength into one and makes you feel you are 
in touch with our own element. Everyone in the Brigade 
very flourishing. With Antwerp now in the hands of the 
Germans it more than ever makes us pray that the Navy 
be given a victory when the German fleet puts to sea, as it 
surely will have to some day. 


Englemere, Ascot. 

Thursday, 15th. 

I seem to have written all day, and not a line to you, and 
so now I am lying down and going to have a chat. First I 
want to know if I have ordered enough foodstuffs, so_tell 
me when it begins to arrive. Neville (Colonel Sir Neville 
Chamberlain) appeared for luncheon to-day. He is over 
from Dublin for a few nights. Things seem quiet, but I 
think he is longing to be back again in the army. By 
to-morrow I suppose you will have joined up with the rest 
of the forces. We hear that a German wireless was inter- 
cepted from their right begging for more ammunition as 
they were so short. How I hope this is true, and we may 
really do a big thing this time, and crush them right back. 
I suppose we must expect them to stand again and again, but 
a big defeat now must shake them all. How one prays for it. 

Father got news from the American Embassy that little 
Padre O’Rorke is well and in a fortress somewhere on the 
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Elbe. Mrs. O’Rorke is so happy at hearing of him. Now 
we are trying to get news of George Morris. I hear 
Rawly is delighted with his 7th Division, and has got 
Colonel Byng’s Cavalry as well. In time, I suppose, he will 
have the 8th Division also, but that is not ready yet. 


Cinque Rues, near Walloon-Cappel. 

Thursday, 15th. 

We arrived at Hazebrouck yesterday at 6 p.m. and began 
detraining at 7.15. Very bad arrangements and no railway 
staff to speak of. We are resting to-day in a delightful farm 
where the people are making us very comfortable, although 
having us billeted on them must be an awful nuisance. The 
husband is away fighting and there is not a smile on his poor 
wife’s face, even though she has a jolly little six-months-old 
baby. They have plenty of milk and butter—such luxury— 
and last night I actually slept in a bed, a thing I have not 
done since we left Grand Verly on the first advance in 
August !_ How I did sleep ! 

Later. A sad blow. I had ordered a bath for six o’clock 
and went shopping with Ronnie in the village ; came back 
to tea promising myself such a tub at six, and somehow 
something had gone wrong and Johnny had not got it ready. 
I cursed him soundly and went out into the yard of the farm 
and found the men in the barn singing songs. One man 
sang especially well and they were singing Loch Lomond. 
The farm people were listening and I called for Killarney, 
which was very well taken up and applauded. Before it 
was finished Johnny came to tell me my bath was ready and 
I had the best tub in the world. I am off again now for 
another sleep in my delightful bed. 


1 Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. George Morris, Irish Guards, died of wounds 
received at Villers Cotteréts. 
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Englemere, Ascot. 
Friday, 16th. 
A lovely morning after a good deal of rain. It all smells 
so clean and washed and I want you badly to share it all 
with me—the lovely colours of the azaleas and maples, 
which have turned gloriously. 


Cinque Rues. 
Friday, 16th. 

Shopped yesterday in Hazebrouck, though it was an odd 
mixture of peace and war, such as you must have often seen 
in South Africa. It is a country town of considerable size 
with good shops, most of which are open, a large ‘ Place’ 
in the centre. The place has been less affected by the war 
than most towns we have seen lately, the Germans never 
really got here. The ‘Place’ was full of parked guns and 
motor-lorries, blacksmiths shoeing horses, crowds of refugees 
from Lille standing about idle, looking on, the townspeople 
very polite and eager to help one. I hope we do not have 
to leave them in the lurch as we did at Mons, Soissons and 
other places. It seems so hard, they see great armies about 
them and feel safe, and then suddenly we go and the devour- 
ing German descends upon them. As we wandered about 
in the streets we met men from all regiments of the army 
that one had not seen for ages. All the time one heard the 
distant boom of guns, for Rawly, Smith-D., and Pulteney 
are fighting quite near here, and I suppose we shall join 
them as soon as the whole corps arrives. Ronnie and I 
wandered about buying materials to make a roof for our 
mess-cart, a two-wheeled country cart which we have 
bought and which will be much improved by a roof. We 
got what we wanted and returned home carrying the stuff 


in front of us on our horses, much to the amusement of the 
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smart little ladies promenading the town to see the sights 
and at times looking somewhat scared when the sound of 
the guns grew clearer than usual. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Saturday, 17th. 


‘ The Little Man’ is going to London early so will take 
this for the War Office Bag for me. He is also lunching 
with Mr. Asquith, and hopes to take the opportunity to 
point out the serious responsibility the Cabinet incurred in 
having put those few Marines and untrained Naval Reserve 
boys into Antwerp, and to point out the danger of the 
Government interfering with strategy on the Continent. I 
had a despairing letter from Phil, saying that his Regiment 
is stuck on the frontier and there seems no chance of his 
getting to France. 


Steenvoorde. 
Saturday, 17th. 


We marched at 8 a.m. this morning, joining the rest of 
the Brigade as it passed our farm, and have taken over a 
billet in a comfortable farm on the north side of the town of 
Steenvoorde. 

Englemere, Ascot. 

Sunday, 18th. 

Sunday again, and you have been so in my thoughts all 
day, for I know how sad you will be about Captain Grayson 
being killed. He wrote me such a cheery letter, so glad to 
go and so happy at being back once more with his beloved 
gunners. I always had a hope you might meet, for his letter 
about you was so charming. Our sailor men have done 
great things in sending four destroyers off the Dutch coast, 
and we were victorious, which will put heart into everyone. 
We hear there is good news from the left wing and I long 
1 Now Lieut.-Colonel Philip Gaisford, Indian Political Department. 
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to know what it is and where you are. I will ask Major 
Gillson to choose a small revolver for you ; he will know 
just what you want. 

You cannot think how nice the little Ford is as an ambu- 
lance. Fitch and Dowley have done the whole thing and 
done it really well. Now we are quite independent and can 
fetch all sorts of cases from Aldershot. 

Colonel John Ponsonby! came to tea yesterday. He is 
staying with his mother down here and seems quite healed, 
though still very lame. He told me he had seen you one 
day and that you did look so well. The P.M. has asked 
Father to go on the Defence Committee again, which is 
amusing after their joy at being rid of him before. 


Steenvoorde. 
Sunday, 18th. 


We moved 12 miles further north yesterday to make 
room for the 1st Division, which is following us up from 
the south. We shall thus be concentrated and shall hope 
to make great progress. Yesterday two of the ‘ habitants ’ 
who had come—one from Boulogne and the other from 
Calais—assured us that British troops were pouring in at these 
places. The man from Calais said he had seen 70,000 
British troops that day !_ I trust he is correct, for they will 
come in useful to us! It is lovely and mild this morning 
and the sun has come through the clouds which have lowered 
over us the past few days. The Colonel held a parade 
service in a field near us. The R.C. party went to the 
village church and the organist played ‘ God save the King’ 
twice during the service. 

Otto Lund ? is doing most awfully well at Brigade Head- 

1 Now Major-General Sir John Ponsonby, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


® Brigade orderly officer, now Lieut,-Colonel O, M. Lund, D.S.O., Royal 
Artillery. 
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quarters. I don’t know how they would get on without 
him. Please thank the Little Chief for sending me a copy 
of his article in the Hibbert Journal. 1 hope people will now 
listen, believe, and do what he tells them. How exactly 
all he foretold is coming to pass! I only hope the country 
may be spared a raid, for these Germans are too loathsome 
in their bestiality—I cannot call it anything else—when they 
settle in a country. I wish some of our Pacifists could have 
some Germans billeted on them for a fortnight—what a 
tonic it would be for them ! 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Monday, 19th. 


Sir John’s dispatch (Sir John French) is thrilling reading. 
One feels very proud of the fighting powers of our men. 
I must cut it all out for you. To-day we have been so cheered 
by hearing you have driven the Germans back over thirty 
miles. It must have been a big thing and one just longs 
for details. It sounds as though you had had hard marching. 
I do pray all is again well with you and the battery. I 
heard this morning from Phil (Gaisford), wildly excited as 
he had just got orders to start, though he did not know 
where to. A number of Indian troops are being sent to 
East Africa. I must try and find out from the India Office 
where the boy has gone and do hope he will get through 
safe. 

We were told this afternoon to prepare thirty-four beds 
for to-morrow, so you may imagine the excitement in the 
hospital. It will be all but full now, a good test of how we 


can work ! 


Steenvoorde. 
Monday, 19th. 
We have not moved yet and so far, 9 p.m., no indication. 
If we get no orders by to-morrow morning I shall ride into 
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Headquarters and get some pay for the men, and hope 
to get this passed on to Hugh. An irate order has appeared 
to-day saying that letters have been arriving in England by 
‘unauthorised means’ and this must at once stop. The 
reply is to ginger up the ‘authorised means’ and get the 
troops’ letters home in something under three weeks. I 
have to-day had my hair cut entirely ‘en brosse’ by Bom- 
bardier Mercer. I wish you could see me, I look a veritable 
gaol-bird ! 

Rawly is greatly welcomed out here and seems to be 
doing very well ; he commands the confidence of men. A 
mail has just arrived with your letters of sth, 8th and 17th, 
and how the latter has come so quickly I cannot imagine. 
Bless you and thank you for them. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Tuesday, 20th. 

We hear that General Morland is succeeding General 
Fergusson, and Colin Mackenzie has got Hubert Hamilton’s 
Division. The Indian troops will be with you this week ; 
I am so glad, for it all means more help and, I pray, a speedier 
end to the war. Wild excitement in the hospital to-day, 
34 men have been sent in, one a Curraghmore man, isn’t 
that odd! Susie (Lady Susan Dawnay) is here for luncheon. 
She is now working morning and evening in the Windsor 
hospital and comes over with the most gruesome details of 
operations, over which I tell her she just gloats. 


Wieltje. 
Tuesday, 20th. 
We received orders at 2.30 a.m. to march at 4 a.m. to 
join the 4th Guards Brigade at Boeschepe, about seven miles 
east of Steenvoorde. They form the Advanced Guard of the 
2nd Division with the 1st Division away on our left. When 
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we joined up we moved via Vlamertinghe and Ypres to 
St. Julien, where we had a long halt about 1 p.m. in dull | 
drizzling weather. While I was reconnoitring forward for 
positions to the north-east of Wieltje, Anne foraged through 
St. Julien and arrived back with a fine plump chicken and a 
large bottle of red wine. At 3.30 we got orders to move 
into billets about Wieltje and we put ourselves into a farm. 
All this time there was a certain amount of gunfire on our 
right towards Zonnebeke, and just as we had off-saddled 
this increased to rifle fire and we got orders to turn out at 
once for support of 4th Guards Brigade who had moved out. 
As we arrived in St. Julien it was just falling dusk and I met 
Tich,! and all the élite of the Army Corps and Division. 
Tich, as usual, was quite unperturbed and thought nothing 
of the matter, and soon got us sent back to our billets—in 


pitch darkness and drizzle. 


Englemere, Ascot. Trafalgar Day. 

Wednesday, 21st. 

It is wonderful to think that on Trafalgar Day long ago 
the ‘ Rooks’ were fighting with Lord Nelson, and now you 
have them at it again, and it is curious that to-day the Navy 
has joined in with us and is shelling the Germans from the 
sea.* I feel this is all a very good omen and that we are 
going to have a very great victory. 

* Note.—The 16th Battery in 1805 was serving in the West 
Indies when Lord Nelson’s fleet, searching for Villeneuve, 
arrived out there. The fleet was short of seamen-gunners and 
Lord Nelson applied for detachments of Artillery to be embarked to 
make up the deficiency. Three officers and 135 other ranks were 
embarked on board the * Victory’ and served in her during the 
search through the West Indies. When Lord Nelson discovered 


1 The late Major F. M. Chevenix-Trench, Brigade-Major 2nd Division 
Artillery, killed in action 31st October, 1914, 
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that Villeneuve had sailed back to Europe and was about to leave 
in pursuit, the General Officer commanding in the West Indies 
demanded that the embarked Artillery should be returned to his 
command. This was done. It is incorrect, therefore, to say that 
the 16th Battery fought at Trafalgar, but it was always the legend 
in the canteen that it had done so, and a White Ensign was 
frequently displayed in the gun park of the battery to commemorate 
its service with the Navy under Lord Nelson. 


Wednesday, 21st. 
We continued our advance at 5 a.m. to march to Pass- 
chendaele, and came into action south of the St. Julien- 
Zonnebeke Road. 


Englemere, Ascot. 

Thursday, 22nd. 

I fell asleep over my letter last night. We went to quite 

a good concert yesterday afternoon, got up by the Belgian 
refugees. A Belgian woman fiddled delightfully and several 
people sang, including Mr. Gervase Elwes, whom I had 
never heard before. I simply loved his voice and his last 
song, ‘ The Blackbird,’ nearly made me cry. Do you know 
it? It so brought back to me our days at Belmont when 
we used to hear the birds singing all round us. So what 
with the concert and 3 Canadians to dinner my brain gave 
way before night and I could not write more to you. Euan 
has passed 3rd into Sandhurst, which I do think is very good 
considering he was always on the classical side and only 
had about 3 weeks to prepare for the examination. He is 
here now packing up, sporting an Old Wellingtonian tie, 
and is off to Sandhurst to-morrow. Where are you to-day ? 
We heard that the 1st Division came up into line yesterday, 
so I suppose you are at it again by now. I try always at 
night to picture just all you are doing ; somehow one is 
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nearer and it is more vivid when lying in the dark and the 
house is still, You must not think from this that I do not 
sleep, but I like being awake sometimes and feeling near 
you. Will you give the enclosed to Major Wylde. I am 
so sorry to worry him, but the pay people drive one mad 
and even now I have not got all the wives settled and this 
woman wants all the help one can get for her. Stewart 
Ferguson has been sent home with a wound in his foot and 
Arthur Sherston with a shot in his leg, but not bad. You 
are so much nearer now that numbers of wounded seem to 
come straight back. There is a talk of Father going out to 
visit Sir John French. If he does I wonder if there would 
be a chance of Hugh carrying you to Headquarters just to 
see him. That would be a joy. He will only be there for 
perhaps a day or two, but he is very anxious to go, for he 
feels it will enable him to speak with so much more authority 
on the Defence Committee. I will let you know in plenty 
of time if the plan comes off. They may want him to wait 
till the Indian troops arrive. 


Englemere, Ascot. 

Friday, 23rd. 

I am longing to hear from you to know what you think 
of being sent for to Headquarters. The Little Man came up 
early this morning to tell me of a letter from Longjob,! 
saying Hugh was going to fetch you in, and all day I have 
been in a whirl of excitement. I know you will hate leaving 
the battery but do hope you will be pleased. It will be very 
interesting to know all that is going on, and as for me, it 
is wonderful ; you will feel so much nearer to me and I 
shall know you are more comfortable in many ways. It 
may mean that the big disappointment of your not going 


1 Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson. 
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to the Staff College is cancelled. The family are, of course, 
glad, and I feel you have got a big start and chance. 


Englemere, Ascot. 

Saturday, 24th. 

We hear you are all right away on the left of the line and 
a French Division coming up to support, and that you have 
all been hard at it. The First Corps seems to have been 
heavily engaged. People in this country are, I think, getting 
quite nervous. Antwerp gave them a nasty jar, and the 
report in the papers that Zeppelin sheds are being built in 
Belgium has made things come much nearer to them, all 
of which is to the good, but the unpreparedness in England 
is marvellous. 

We took Euan off to Sandhurst yesterday. He has got 
so keen. It must be such shy work starting there, but he 
seemed to have a few friends and is in Schomberg Eden’s 
company, so he will havea friend handy. Now that you will 
be among the swells I must make you a silk tie to wear with 
a collar and am hurrying on Hawkes witha new cap. About 
your revolver—Schomberg Eden has been round the shops 
and consulted various people. He tells me there is an 
automatic pistol which will go easily in your pocket, but 
will you want it now? There are no small light revolvers 
in the shops. 


St. Omer. 

Saturday, 24th. 

I have had no time to do much writing lately, and now I 
am back in St. Omer with, as you will have heard, a slight 
wound in the head. Last night I slept most comfortably 
wrapped in straw in a ditch beside the Zonnebeke road just 
behind the trenches occupied by Bernard Gordon-Lennox’s 


1 The late Colonel Schomberg Eden, the Black Watch. 
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company. Theaker and Cooke were with me and we had 
our telephone, most cleverly laid by them, right back to 
the battery. Ronnie came up to relieve me in the morning 
and told me I was to go back to G.H.Q. for duty. I can 
never explain in writing how I felt. At first it seemed like 
drawing out of the firing line and going back to an office 
stool, leaving the battery to carry on the fight. It was an 
awful predicament. All my feelings were more mixed than 
I have ever known before. During the afternoon a French 
* Seventy-five ’ battery came up behind us from the direction 
of Ypres, and went across into action to the battery’s right 
rear. I was back at the battery then, and there being nothing 
doing, Otto and I thought we would go across and see them, 
for it appeared to me that they would be in full view of 
country held by the Germans and I was fearful they would 
not only get shelled themselves, but disclose our position. 
It was as I expected, for just as we got up to them—Whizz ! 
—Bang !—Crash !—came three shrapnel and I found my 
ear was bleeding. Otto and I beat a hasty retreat and in 
less than three minutes the Frenchmen were driven from their 
guns, the fire was so hot. I went back to 4th Guards Brigade 
H.Q., where the doctor bound me up, and I am now quite 
all right. It was bad saying good-bye to the battery—I feel 
somehow like leaving them in the lurch and I believe they 
were sorry I was going. 


Thus ended my service in Command of a battery—the finest 
Command that can fall to a man’s lot. In higher Commands the 
personal touch is largely lost. A Battery Commander is in 
personal contact with every officer and man of his Command— 
and is to them the source of every order they receive. His sub- 
alterns—Commanders of the three sections into which the battery 
is subdivided—are his close personal lieutenants—in deed as well 
as name. The Captain—his confidant and counsellor—ever at 
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his elbow in the tactical field for advice and suggestion, while 
relieving him of all drudgery in administrative details. These 
form the board of management of the concern, which, at all times, 
isa grand organisation, but in time of war develops into a veritable 
brotherhood of arms, and—to use that hackneyed and often mis- 
understood phrase—a real bond of fellowship of discipline. A 
close and ordered family team. 


It is not easy to describe my feelings when a few days after 
having relinquished my Command of the ‘ Old Rooks’ I learned 
of their stirring action against the German Guards on 11th 
November, 1914—when, with 9th and 17th Batteries of XLI 
Brigade, 35 Heavy Battery Royal Artillery and sth Company 
Royal Engineers—all privileged to support those two glorious 
battalions, the 1 /Black Watch and 2/ Oxfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire Light Infantry—they defeated the final assault of the German 
Imperial Guard, which terminated the first Battle of Ypres. 

The story of that epic fight has been told in both British and 
German official histories, and I cannot, perhaps, conclude better 
than by quoting the message received by the Brigade from its 
Divisional Commander on the evening of that day. 

It ran as follows : 


To XLI Brigade, Royal Field Artillery. 

My best congratulations to the splendid XLI Brigade R.F.A. 
They have behaved to-day as they have on every occasion in this 
War. Iam very proud to have the honour of serving with them. 

(Sd.) C. C. Munro, 
Major-General, 
Commanding 2nd Division, B.E.F. 


As one of the three batteries of XLI Brigade R.F.A., the ‘ Old 
Rooks’ shared this honour. 
But I was not there to share it with them. 
Fa, Fee ie 
(Concluded.) 














MOUKDEN: THE CHANGING CITY. 
BY J. RALPH MORTON. 


As you come north to Moukden on a clear morning, you 
will see, before the breakfast fires have cast their shadow 
of smoke over the town, three buildings shining in the sun- 
light beyond the trees and the fields of millet. A high 
round water tower, the solid granite block of the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank and the twin towers of the Catholic 
Cathedral stand serenely separated by wide seas of green. 
The train runs, with only a slight intermission of houses, 
straight from green fields into the station, and the traveller 
emerges expecting a city of light and space and green. 

But that city he will seek long in vain. In the streets 
of Moukden he forgets, as the city has forgotten, that it is 
a city set in a green plain. In its straight, dusty, grey streets 
he forgets that leafy silhouette. He will see the water 
tower standing at the end of a drab street. He will probably 
have to visit the Bank, but he will never imagine that from 
its roof the hills are visible. The twin towers of the Cathedral 
he will probably never see again. 

It is the railway that has made Moukden a peculiar city. 
When the Russian railway was built some decades ago it 
was not allowed to go near a city sacred with the tombs of 
Emperors. The railway made a loop round the city, keeping 
at a distance of a dozen miles. Later the loop was straight- 
ened out, but still the railway kept clear of the city. In 
the strip of railway territory a railway town grew up. 
When the railway was taken over by Japan after the Russo- 
Japanese War it became a Japanese town, though the layout 
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and buildings remained Russian. Since then it has devel- 
oped greatly, but it was not till 1931 that it became anything 
more than a railway town. 

Ten years ago there were two towns with a belt of open 
country between. The centre of Moukden was in the 
Chinese city. It was here that Chang Tso Lin lived. Here 
were all the Government offices and the shopping centre. 
The Japanese town was a detached suburb. It was a dingy 
town of low double-storied red-brick buildings and of 
streets too wide for the houses. The shops were small and 
poor and the grime of the railway was over everything. 

In these ten years the gap between the two towns has been 
filled and Moukden now stretches, eastward from the 
station, one long city of varying width. But in these last 
years the centre of the city has shifted to the Japanese town. 

The Japanese town has retained the symmetrical plan 
of the old Russian town, but it has extended the straight 
lines of the streets much farther and has transformed the 
original squalid red-brick framework by lifting the faces 
of the shops, by the erection of large Government offices, 
banks, hotels and department stores, mostly in the glazed 
lavatory-brick style of architecture, but mainly by the 
constant display of banners and flags and lanterns. It is 
now a city of good shops and many amusements. The 
Japanese schools and colleges are numerous and large and 
the streets seem always full of school children, conspicuous 
in their very ugly uniforms of a western style. The book- 
shops are always full of them and they seem to spend un- 
limited time reading the books on the shelves. But it is 
at night that the town is most evidently awake. Blazing 
lights disguise the rather shabby surface of the buildings. 
The shops remain open till nearly midnight. The principal 
shopping street is closed to vehicular traffic. By the pave- 
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ment on either side of the street is an uninterrupted line 
of barrows piled with all manner of goods. The street is 
brilliantly lighted and many of the stalls also have lamps. 
There are stalls for roast chestnuts and booths where sweet- 
meats are cooked. On the pavements and in the centre of 
the street is an unhurrying crowd of people of all ages. 
Night seems the time for a family jaunt or a solitary stroll 
and this street is the place. Despite the absence of traffic 
it is a noisy scene, for above the shouts of the hucksterers 
and the laughter of the crowd are the constant tapping of 
wooden pattens and the blare of loudspeakers. It is a 
Japanese street and the people are mostly Japanese, but 
Chinese—or rather Manchoukuoans—are there too. And 
it is probably this gaiety, more than any material advantage, 
that might reconcile the youth of Manchoukuo to the new 
state and make them disregard what their elders cannot forget. 

When you leave the Japanese town you pass into a half- 
developed area of rectangular streets. Here foreigners may 
own property and carry on business, for Moukden is an 
old Treaty Port. Here are the foreign Consulates and the 
Club. The seven-storey Bank building tries to give an 
air of permanence to a dwindling foreign trade. But the 
district is not foreign in complexion. It is mainly occupied 
by shops and houses and by the grandiose residences of 
former war-lords and officials, now confiscated for Govern- 
ment use. In the remaining empty spaces laundrymen 
hang out their washing and the hopeful engineer tinkers 
with a broken-down car. Beyond this lies the Chinese 
city proper with its circular and fast-disappearing outer 
wall of mud and its square, inner high wall of brick. This 
is the real city of Moukden as the yellow roofs of the palaces 
reveal. But it is no longer an Imperial city. The streets 
have been widened. But life has passed from the place. 
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By day the streets are busy, but at night the place is desolate. 
The heart of the city is dead. The palace is a museum. 
What remains is a vast country town. 

It is a town of closed doors and of a detached life. The 
consciousness of controlling the destinies of a country which 
gives to a capital its active life and its snobbishness has gone 
with the departure of its educated leaders and the removal 
of the Government to Hsinking. People live here not 
because it is the centre of the life of a large country, but 
because they must live somewhere and Moukden is safer than 
any village. Life centres round the small group : the family, 
the lane, the shop, the craft. There are streets devoted to 
one trade. Once, by chance, I came upon one small section 
where every shop, and there was nothing but shops, was a 
barber’s. The shops were mere glass boxes and everywhere 
you looked you saw heads being shaved, as if on every side 
were mirrors. You would think that there was nothing to 
be gained by such a congregation of barbers. Probably 
unconsciously they were seeking not a good locality for 
trade, but a sense of community. 

Sometimes in China you come across forgotten towns. 
The walls are still standing, but inside are green fields and 
a few farms. That is never likely to happen to Moukden 
as long as it remains a suburb of the Japanese city. But it 
is a forgotten capital. Its streets are crowded, but its life 
is sinking back to something more rural. And even to-day 
it would be largely unvisited and bereft of what traffic its 
streets have, if on the far side of it there were not another 
city. For outside the east mud wall is the Arsenal, the 
power-house of Manchoukuo. The station and the Arsenal 
are the pivots of the city as it is to-day. It is the centre, the 
old city, that is suburban. : 


Manchuria. 














JOHN MASEFIELD: POET LAUREATE. 
BY HERBERT PALMER. 


Joun Maserietp prefaced his Collected poems in 1923 with 
the following lines : 


Not of the princes and prelates with periwigged charioteers 

Riding triumphantly laurelled to lap the fat of the years,— 

Rather the scorned—the rejected—the men hemmed in with the 
spears ; 


The men of the tattered battalion which fights till it dies, 
Dazed with the dust of the battle, the din and the cries, 
The men with the broken heads and the blood running into their 


eyes. 
$55 (2 bie 


Others may sing of the wine and the wealth and the mirth, 
The portly presence of potentates goodly in girth ;— 
Mine be the dirt and the dross, the dust and scum of the earth ! 


Theirs be the music, the colour, the glory, the gold ; 

Mine be a handful of ashes, a mouthful of mould, 

Of the maimed, of the halt and the blind in the rain and the 
cold— 


Of these shall my songs be fashioned, my tales be told. 


Those lyrical statements and implications, though they do 
not quite scoop the whole cream of Masefield’s poetry, make 
away with a great deal of it. Masefield is many good 
things, but he is primarily the poet of the down-and-out 
who refuses to accept his defeat. He is the poet of the 
hunted, the derelict, the disreputable, the tortured, the beset, 
the beaten, the publican and the sinner. All that, and yet 
more than that. For he is the poet of the man who wins, 
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but who in his final or early strivings sets out against fearful 
odds. In Reynard the Fox, a poem of many facets, the hunted 
and harassed human being is symbolised—as a fox. And the 
fox gets off. A shorter narrative poem The Wanderer takes 
the definite form of an allegory, and the Wanderer (a ship), 
after many bad beginnings, defeats what appears to be the 
determined hostility of Fate. In The Everlasting Mercy, in 
The River, in Enslaved, in Right Royal, in King Cole, in 
Dauber, there is again triumph and conquest. In Dauber, 
it is true, there is a strong element of tragedy, but the ship’s 
butt and failure becomes a good sailor and finally earns the 
respect of the crew, though he loses his life as a result of it. 
Sometimes an element of luck, of heavenly fortune, but 
supported by brave optimism, brings about the final triumph 
—though character is the main element in determining it. 
The pull is generally on the side of hope, in the direction of 
a man winning if he makes up his mind to it, if he lets the 
light of Heaven into his heart. But as Masefield is true to 
life—probably truer to actual life than most of our living 
novelists of realism—the other side is shown as well. So 
two or three of his greatest metrical tales end very un- 
pleasantly. In The Widow in the Bye Street and Daffodil 
Fields, passion and weakness of character get the upper hand, 
and there is tragedy and complete disaster. 

Masefield is the poet of the thrashed thews and the burning 
heart, the complete romantic who has managed to bring 
poetry down to the plain reader in the street. More- 
over, he is the poet of sympathy, forgiveness, and excuse. 
There is nothing about him of the Hebrew prophet or the 
stern moraliser. Moralist he is often, but moraliser never. 
He does not set out to judge, but to delineate and show. So 
he delights in his riff-raff as much as in his regal people 
and he writes of the motley assembly which sets out in the 
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hunt against Reynard, as Chaucer wrote of his Canterbury 
Pilgrims. To Masefield they are just human beings, and 
the most objectionable of them not really bad. 

For a time Masefield helped to popularise modern poetry, 
especially among the people who read nothing later than 
Tennyson. By 1910 Kipling had had his day, his great 
vogue, and suddenly Masefield stepped triumphantly into 
his shoes. But he went a great deal further in his verse 
than Kipling, besides being nearly as prolific in other direc- 
tions. He has written plays and novels as well as poems, 
and the ‘ motives’ in all of them are rather much the same 
as in the poems. His colour, passion and humanity set him 
beside Shakespeare as well as Chaucer. 

Resemblances to Chaucer are, of course, rather obvious, 
though it was some time before they were noticed. Indeed, 
he is the greatest and most prolific story-writer in verse 
since Chaucer, greater than Byron or Crabbe (two opposite 
poets whom he has probably read with pleasure) or than 
Longfellow, Tennyson, Scott, or William Morris. Probably 
it is not too extravagant to say that he is the greatest story- 
writer in verse in the English language, for being a modern 
he has better command of the machinery and technique of 
the story than had Chaucer, and he certainly does not digress 
from the main theme so frequently. In regard to Shake- 
speare, his affinity is nothing like so plain, for he is not lavish 
with impelling phrases and memorable lines, and he has 
generally chosen to write in rhyme instead of blank verse, 
while there is not much of a deeply philosophic or contem- 
plative character in his work. But his treatment of theme, 
his bite and snap, his florid romanticism, his realism inter- 
woven with romanticism, his passion, his gift for strong, 
clear characterisation, his command of plentiful vocabulary 
(archaic and vernacular as well as modern) and his way of 
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giving the root, stalk, and leaves of poetry as well as the 
flower, fix him closer to Shakespeare than many other con- 
siderable English poets. And not the least of these evidences 
is his characterisation. In the work (I speak chiefly of the 
verse) of no other English poet are there so many living, 
breathing, convincing people. He has given us a gallery of 
broad portraits and thumb-nail sketches, and though Sir 
Walter Scott has done much more of it if you fling the 
novels upon the top of the verse, he is not particularly 
strong in characterisation, and Masefield as a poet is to be 
judged chiefly by his metrical work. 

Moreover, his short critical study of Shakespeare reveals 
fundamental understanding as well as admiration ; and in 
a small way of comparison it is interesting to note that the 
thyme-arrangement of his sonnet-series is cast in the Shake- 
spearean mould. Beyond that, all his verse is stage verse, 
in that it has been written to be spoken. This was evident 
from the very first, but in a post-War volume (by no means 
his best) he made it clearer, for on a frontal leaf to Minnie 
Maylow’s story and other tales (a volume of 250 pages) he 
printed, ‘I thank the beautiful speakers . . . who, in the 
speaking of these tales and scenes, have deeply delighted me.’ 
His creative output has been enormous ; and adding to the 
verse his novels and plays, it is possibly greater than that 
of any other English poet except Sir Walter Scott. Exuber- 
ance, too, was one of the hall-marks of Shakespeare. 

None of which proves that Masefield is a second Shake- 
speare or even stands very close to him ; but it does show 
that he is directly of Shakespeare’s company, and that he 
stands at his right side, even though there may be a very 
considerable space between the two, showing too that he 
is a hundred times more of an Elizabethan than such an 
overrated poet as T. S. Eliot. 
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It is not at all just to say that Masefield’s romanticism is 
too dingy and everyday, too much of the quality of realism in 
tinsel robes. For what of his post-War volumes, particularly 
Midsummer Night (a book of poems which has never received 
its appreciative due) in which he revitalises so many of the 
Arthurian legends and brings us back into the atmosphere 
of Malory and Edmund Spenser and the Mabinogion ? 

As a poet Masefield has always stood rather alone. During 
his early years of fame he had many followers ; but adverse 
criticism got strongly to work, and prevented anything in 
the nature of vigorous discipleship. Still, in the modern 
verse tale it is sometimes easy to trace his influence. J. Red- 
wood Anderson started off as a Masefield follower before 
he struck into a completely different groove of his own, 
his Flemish Tales obviously influenced by Masefield. And 
Edward Thompson’s recent prose play on Raleigh’s last 
voyage (a very fine piece of work) is closer to Masefield 
than is most other contemporary drama. 

Masefield’s earliest volumes were comprised of short lyrics, 
in which he shows admirations and influences coming from 
the old Ballad, and from Stevenson, Kipling, Newbolkt, 
Yeats and even Arthur Symons (who was one of the most 
considerable influences on pre-Georgian verse). They were 
bright-blooded impulsive singing things—poems of passion 
and ecstasy, of nostalgia and dissatisfaction with bourgeois 
life, poems of the open road and the stormy sea. In the 
first volume there was much that was reminiscent of Kipling, 
and in each of them a strong human element and many 
thumb-nail sketches. One would have expected the 
immediate rapid success that attended Newbolt’s Admirals 
All and Kipling’s Barrack Room Ballads; but such was not 
to be, and for a long time the poems lay in Elkin Mathew’s 
bookshop unsold—until the publication of The Everlasting 
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Mercy brought Masefield before the eye of a very wide 
public. Most of the contents to-day are well known, and 
a dozen of them are almost hackneyed ; but what appears 
to me to be the pearl of them from the standpoint of pure 
poetry (The Dead Knight) has been left alone by most of the 
anthologists—a poem, too, which may have had some slight 
influence upon T. S. Eliot in both The Waste Land and The 
Hollow Men, and which communicates most strangely and 
awfully, in spite of some slight imperfections, and which 
is really cunningly original, in spite of its relationship to the 
Scotch ballad-song, Twa Corbies : 


The cleanly rush of the mountain air, 
And the mumbling, grumbling humble-bees, 
Are the only things that wander there ; 
The pitiful bones are laid at ease, 

The grass has grown in his tangled hair, 
And a rambling bramble binds his knees. 


To shrieve his soul from the pangs of hell, 
The only requiem-bells that rang 

Were the hare-bell and the heather-bell. 
Hushed he is with the holy spell 

In the gentle hymn the wind sang, 

And he lies quiet, and sleeps well. 


He is bleached and blanched with the summer sun, 
The misty rain and cold dew 

Have altered him from the kingly one 

(That his lady loved, and his men knew) 

And dwindled him to a skeleton. 


The vetches have twined about his bones, 
The straggling ivy twists and creeps 

In his eye-sockets ; the nettle keeps 

Vigil about him while he sleeps. 

Over his body the wind moans 
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With a dreary tune throughout the day, 
In a chorus wistful, eerie, thin 

As the gull’s cry—as the cry in the bay, 
The mournful word the seas say 

When tides are wandering out or in. 


Then to that add The West Wind, with its lovely opening 
stanza : 


It's a warm wind, the west wind, full of birds’ cries ; 
I never hear the west wind but tears are in my eyes, 
For it comes from the west lands, the old brown hills, 
And April’s in the west wind, and daffodils. 


And then the lurid beauty and energy of Third Mate in such 
stanzas as : 


Grey were her eyes, and her hair was long and bonny, 
Golden was her hair, like the wild bees’ honey. 

And I was but a dog, and a mad one to despise 

The gold of her hair and the grey of her eyes. 


And then the fierce realism of : 


The town begins on the sea-beaches, 
And the town’s mad with the stinging flies, 
The drinking water's mostly leeches ; 
It’s a far remove from Paradise 
Is Spanish port, 
Fever port, 
Port of Holy Peter. 


There’s sand-bagging and throat-slitting 
And quiet graves in the sea slime, 

Stabbing, of course, and rum-hitting, 
Dirt, and drink, and stink, and crime, 

In Spanish port, 

Fever port, 

Port of Holy Peter. 
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Consider such poems and snatches, and one does get a sort 
of presage and epitome of the Masefield to come, though 
very few of his reviewers could see it at the time. 

In 1911 he was a comparatively unknown writer, and 
when in that year he sent a poem (The Everlasting Mercy) 
of enormous dimensions to the English Review there was 
consternation in the offices. The editors, Austin Harrison 
and Norman Douglas, liked it mightily, but it was too long, 
a third the length of any issue of the English Review. More- 
over, it was full of oaths and curses, language to shock every 
drawing-room and literary salon. They were terrified of 
it. But how stirring it seemed ! What was to be done? 
Should they attempt it? They did; and the English 
Review went straightway out of print. Masefield was made 
for life, and the English Review increased its circulation. 
Then the publishers Sidgwick and Jackson reprinted the 
poem in book form, and it went into edition after edition. 
The reviewers cursed and blessed it, and the Nonconformist 
clergy quoted from it in their Sunday sermons. It was even 
a bigger literary sensation than Kipling’s Barrack Room 
Ballads. 

It had taken Masefield nine years to win his spurs, though 
actually he had deserved them earlier. 

His poems had been born out of much experience and 
many vicissitudes. He had been a sailor, a pot boy in an 
American public-house, an occasional scribbler. Contin- 
ually a wanderer, a changer, a rover. His life has never 
been disentangled, and probably never will be, for he has 
forbidden it and put difficulties in the way. At any rate 
he seems to have lived many years in London, enduring 
many grinding hardships there as elsewhere, just before his 
spring to fame. Many of his poems are manifestly autobio- 
graphical, or strongly touched with personal experience, 
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even where such experience is transmuted and changed. 
Though one must take the opening lines of The Everlasting 
Mercy with a strong pinch of salt when wild-brained critics 
tell us that they have direct application to Masefield him- 
self, for the only sense we can make of that is that the man 
died before he was born and is recording his pre-existence. 


From ’41 to ’51 

I was my folk’s contrary son ; 

I bit my father’s hand right through 

And broke my mother’s heart in two. 

I sometimes go without my dinner 

Now that I know the times I’ve gi’n her. 


From ’51 to ’61 

I cut my teeth and took to fun. 

I learned what not to be afraid of 

And what stuff women’s lips are made of ; 
I learned with what a rosy feeling 

Good ale makes floors seem like the ceiling 
And how the moon gives shiny light 

To lads as roll home singing by’t. 

My blood did leap, my flesh did revel, 
Saul Kane was tokened to the devil. 


From ’61 to ’67 

I lived in disbelief of heaven. 

I drunk, I fought, I poached, I whored, 

I did despite unto the Lord, 

I cursed, twould make a man look pale, 

And nineteen times I went to jail. 
Now friends, observe and look upon me, 
Mark how the Lord took pity on me. 


The Everlasting Mercy was followed by equally long verse 
tales. The Widow in the Bye Street, which came immediately 
after, was greeted with a good deal of resentment, and 
abused for what it was not, as much as for what it was. It 
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was a short novel that ought to have been written in prose 
rather than verse. And it contained hardly any poetry, and 
was just hard bare rhymed narrative, and was full of violence 
and unpleasantness. Something similar had been said by 
the critics who were adverse to The Everlasting Mercy ; 
but now the chorus of disapproval was doubled. The Ever- 
lasting Mercy was passable, particularly as it was about salva- 
tion, about the reform of a sinner, ending up as it did with 
a strong Christian message ; but this new poem was just 
downright stark raving realism, without a glint of sunshine 
in it. Asa matter of fact, you might nearly as aptly condemn 
a greater work, Shakespeare’s King Lear, for similar reasons. 
The Widow in the Bye Street is probably the best of the verse 
tales, judged solely from the standpoint of its grip, its delin- 
eation of character, its unity, and the way it mounts into the 
final tragedy. Such occurrences happen every day, exactly 
like that, save that a murder and hanging do not always 
wind up the works. And the atmosphere of the pit bank 
and mining country is very correctly thrown upon the 
screen. The poetry lies in the pity. It lies in ‘ the purifica- 
tion of the passions by pity and terror.’ This particular 
poem must be judged from its whole, not its parts. And 
it is to be praised for its strong, forward-marching, sustained 
rhythm. Nor is it entirely devoid of striking passages— 


as for instance : 


Man cannot call the brimming instant back ; 
Time’s an affair of instants spun to days ; 

If man must make an instant gold, or black, 
Let him, he may, but Time must go his ways. 
Life may be duller for an instant’s blaze, 
Life’s an affair of instants spun to years, 
Instants are only cause of all these tears. 


His blackest work, a play The Tragedy of Nan, is written 
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in prose, and is a sort of version of Cinderella with a dreadful 
ending. It is less even than The Widow in the Bye Street, 
for Masefield to remind the reader that he is writing poetical 
drama, introduces a blind and very crazy old fiddler who 
speaks out of the current mode. The old gaffer’s speeches 
never get across to the reader, and they encroach on the very 
effective dialogue of the other dramatis persone. Indeed, in 
comparison with the wild poet’s speeches in Yeats’s The 
Countess Kathleen, they are strained and unreal. The in- 
fluence of Synge as well as Yeats seems to be in it, and there 
are resemblances linking up with the German dramatists 
Sudermann and Gerhard Hauptmann—and with that grim 
Elizabethan, Webster. West Country dialect seeks to do 
the work of verse, and very effectively where the crazy 
fiddler doesn’t butt in. The play is overwhelmingly sombre, 
and different from most of Masefield’s other work in that 
poor Nan seems to be entirely the victim of Fate. Her 
final action does not seem to come from her own initiative. 
She is a gentle, fine-natured creature, but foully ill-used, 
and the madness of passion which transports her at the end 
seems to come from a horseplay of revengeful ghosts, who 
have taken possession of her. One is conscious of some 
element of free-will guiding the actions of the characters in 
The Widow in the Bye Street, so that its dreadful ending is 
compatible with the romantic idea of tragedy. But poor 
Nan seems to be a mere tool in the hands of Destiny—and 
that is definitely no part of Masefield’s real “ message.’ 

A ballad lyric which occurs in a later book, Lollingdon 
Downs, and obviously thrown off from The Tragedy of Nan 
and The Widow in the Bye Street, has been much depreciated 
and attacked by the ‘Georgian’ critics, although in its 
impelling music and original form it is a masterpiece of a 
kind, and nearer to the ancient Border Ballad in content 
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and atmosphere and the intense pity and horror it evokes, 
than most other short poems in modern literature. ... A 
drunken farmer beats his daughter. The son kills the father 
in a sudden passion of indignation. The son is hanged, and 
the daughter, growing suddenly old from the shock, walks 
the countryside demented, and soon after dies : 


Jane walked the wold 
Like a grey gander ; 
All grown old 

She would wander. 


She died soon: 
At high-tide, 
At full moon, 
Jane died. 


The brook chatters 
As at first ; 

The farm it waters 
Is accurst. 


No man takes it, 
Nothing grows there ; 
Blood straikes it, 

A ghost goes there. 


In the earlier part of the poem the odd rhymes ‘ daughter, 
‘oughter’ and ‘clubbed,’ ‘upped’ have been adversely 
criticised, though they are consistent with the uncertain 
thyming of old folk-lore poctry, sounding quite natural in 
their context. 

Masefield has been attacked as a slipshod poet, for being 
careless and slapdash in his diction. But the Aunt-Sally 
stone-flingers have rather overstated their grievance. It is 
true that he is sometimes disconcertingly uneven, and some- 
times inserts nonsensical or inept words for the mere sake 
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of effecting a correct rhyme. But this does not occur on 
every page, and it is better to be like that than to be merely 
bloodlessly competent. He is certainly no true-blue ‘ Geor- 
gian,’ and even less of a ‘ Parnassian,’ and there is a big gap 
between him and Flecker. But in the frequent richness of 
his rhythms he and Flecker do sometimes clasp hands across 
the severing chasm. One of Masefield’s most alienating 
thymes. occurs in that really good and exciting narrative 
poem The Fight on the Wall, where Modred and his followers 
storm into the privacy of Lancelot and Guinivere : 


“Come out,’ the dozen cried: * No quarter 
If we are forced to storm’ 

“Go, Joure’ said Modred, ‘to the dorter.. . 
Bring up a form...’ 

“We're bringing up a form to batter 
The door about your ears... 
We'll have your head upon a platter, 

My prince, sans peers.’ 


Here may well be asked: Why bring in the atmosphere 
of the schoolroom and office by introducing such an ambig- 
uous substantive as ‘form’: ‘Bench’ is manifestly the 
word needed, only it does not rhyme. No, Masefield does 
not bother himself sufficiently, and gets on with the next 
job. Still, surely Shakespeare sometimes did the same, for 
not quite all his oddities are due to misprints or words that 
have changed in meaning, or to good grammar that has 
become obsolete. Much can be forgiven to any poet who 
gives so plentifully and exuberantly. It is only where the 
output is small that we must be exacting and demand con- 
tinuous perfection. So we may forgive Shakespeare and 
poets like Browning and Masefield where we ought to be 
harder upon John Donne and Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
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Masefield is a poet of the emotions ; and probably the 
greatest poet of the primitive passions since Shakespeare. 
But he is also the poet of the Quest—of the knight who 
sets out to find the Holy Grail. He is a great seeker, if he 
is not always a very certain finder. Despair has no place 
in his work, for he is always looking forward. He hopes 
and desires, setting no narrow limits upon belief, and has a 
childlike fundamental faith in the goodness of humanity. 
Speaking for himself and his brother poets, he has said in 
one of his early lyrics : 


Friends and loves we have none, nor wealth nor blessed abode, 


But the hope of the City of God at the other end of the road. 


And in another poem, written about the same time, he 
seems to see himself and all such seekers in The Ballad of 
Sir Bors : 


Would I could see it, the rose, when the light begins to fail, 
And a lone white star in the West is cree rib on the mail ; 
The red, red passionate rose of the sacred blood of the Christ, 
In the shining chalice of God, the cup of the Holy Grail. 
nL ee ee 
It will happen at last, at dusk, as my horse limps down the fell, 
A star will glow like a note God strikes on a silver bell, 
And the bright white birds of God will carry my soul to Christ, 
And the sight of the Rose, the Rose, will pay for the years of 
hell. 


Such notes sound odd to-day, for though they are sane 
and necessary notes, they express hope and spiritual desire, 
and modern poetry is now ‘modernist’ and defeatist—in 
which circle Masefield has no place. 
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DARK HORSES. 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


[At Merton Magna, in East Devon, live Richard Challice, wheelwright, Ivy, 
his wife, Leonard, Samson, and Linda, his children, and Verity, his old mother. 
Simon Pye, friendly, retired neighbour, engages Richard to look after his orchard 
and Linda as maidservant: he makes friends with the Challices and gives 
Richard his dream, a piece of land on which is a disused lime-kiln. Simon's 
son, Gerald, visits his father and sets his snares for Linda. Gerald murderously 
drives over Richard as he tries to prevent Linda’s elopement. After long silence 
Linda returns home—alone.] 


XVIL. 
LINDA TELLS HER TALE. 


It happened that Ivy Challice was away nursing a sick 
bachelor brother ten miles distant. Nor were Leonard and 
Samson returned from the festivities of the night. Verity 
had gone to bed, but Richard shouted the news at her door 
and she rose up and put on her clothes and came down to 
greet her granddaughter. She hugged the girl close and 
blessed her. 

“You poor pilgarlic '\—so you've got away from him at 
last,’ she said. 

Then the old woman hurried off for food, and Dick made 
up the fire. 

Linda was glad to learn that her mother would not see her 
immediately. In the mental stress and storm of her return, 
little things intruded and trifles broke the strain. She felt a 


sort of happiness in the tiny environment of her home, for it 


1 Pilgarlic : an object of pity. 
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seemed to have shrunk in all its dimensions and become 
reduced to the size of a doll’s house. Yet she marked the 


































familiar furniture around her and the old scents upon the air 
and the hearth. She was glad to be back and thankful at her 
kind reception. Richard asked no questions, but sat with his 
arm around her and sighed deep contented sighs ; her grand- 
6: mother brought food and watched her eat and drink. She 
ver. loved the food and the tea with the old familiar taste. Then 
ard Verity saw the wedding-ring and cried out. 
” ‘Hell !’ she said. ‘ What does that mean, Linda 2’ 
sly ‘Nothing,’ answered the girl. ‘A fraud, like much else— 
nce done with now, Grandmother.’ 
She took off the ring and flung it into the fire. 
* If anything could have made me want to see you no more, 
it would have been that,’ said Granny Challice. 
*T’'ll tell you the mortal truth in a minute,’ promised Linda. 
‘From the beginning to the end of it. And there won’t be 
i any more frauds about me. And what the rest think is no 


matter, so long as you two understand. I didn’t know till I 
Y had his arms around me just now whether Father was alive or 
dead, so I’m shook up for the minute and just choked with 
thankfulness to know he’s here yet ; but the point for you to 
id grasp before you can think I’m anything but a devil is this, 
Granny : I didn’t hear till yesterday that any harm had ever 





" overtaken him. And when I did know, I came back the first 
' instant moment I might.’ 
' They looked at her and marked the changes. These were 


not physical, for she appeared healthy and strong and capable 
as ever. Nor had her beauty waned. But her voice was 
Me harder and her eyes were harder. If the home had contracted 
to Linda, she herself seemed a bigger woman to those who 
listened now. She appeared perfectly self-possessed and 
clear-witted. She was the old Linda, yet with much of 
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experience added. Verity marked the changes and uttered a 


wonder. 

* How the mischief could one like you be hoodwinked that 
way, Linda 2” she asked. 

‘I’m the sort that are hoodwinked,’ the girl answered. 
‘T’'ve often asked myself the same question in the last few 
months. Love's love, and if ever a woman loved a man with 
her heart and soul and body, I loved that man. I'll come to 
that in its place, Granny. There’s nothing going to be hid 
from either of you. Will I tell you to-morrow, or are you up 
to hearing to-night ?’ 

“Come to the fire and tell to-night,’ said Richard, ‘ though 
for my part, since you're still yourself, and glad to be back 
with me, I care not for the details. Say you'll bide home for 
evermore—that’s all I want to know.’ 

“T’ll bide home for evermore, Father. There’s a lot I’m 
wishful to know, too, because all’s yet a mystery so far as 
you're concerned. I know how you came by your hurt ; 
but I don’t know a little bit how you was there to be 
hurt.’ 

* Leave all that and tell your tale first,’ said Verity. ‘We 
always knew that though you was in the car when that imp of 
Satan ran him down, you couldn’t have guessed what he'd 
done.’ 

*God’s my witness I didn’t,’ said the girl. ‘And I can 
begin from there. You know what went before, and you 
know I ordained to run away, because in my letter left for 
Father, I told him so. And when I wrote it, I counted to be 
married inside a few days. I came to the bridge by an 
appointment and I got in the car behind Gerald, and then the 
lights went out and I felt a jolt and knew we'd hit something ; 
but the car roared ahead and the lights came on again, and 
later, when I asked what it was, he laughed and said he was 
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afraid he’d run over a pig. That’s all I ever heard of the truth 
till yesterday.’ 

“Go on from there then,’ said Verity. 

‘We ran through the night and I thought we were going 
to London, but we were not. When the morning came he 
said how he’d taken rooms by the seaside in a quiet little place 
he knew down Margate way. He remembered I was wish- 
ful to be by the sea and everything was cut and dried. He 
didn’t throw cold water on marriage too quick for fear of 
frightening me. We were going to have a bit of fun by the 
sea and he was going to teach me to swim and so on—a thing 
he knew I longed to learn—and then, when his holiday was 
over, we were going straight to London to be married before 
he went back to his serious work. I was shook up at that ; 
but what’s the use of making excuses ?_ I believed in him and 
I trusted him, because I loved him and longed for him more 
than anything on earth. We lived together and he poured 
his wisdom into me and showed me what life was. People 
stared at us when we went swimming, and we knew we were 
a grand pair of creatures, and so did everybody else. But still 
it was understood and granted by him that we should be 
married when we went to London, because I told him that 
until then I couldn’t write home and wasn’t going to. He 
was at me all the time dropping the modern ideas about 
marriage in my ears and making more and more light of it ; 
but he worked terrible cunning and always dried up when I 
got vexed. Still he’d come back to the subject, and I couldn’t 
but see how times had changed and how we were a good bit 
behind ’em in this little place. He was delighted to find how 
clever I could be. He said that I was like the dew of the 
morning to such as him and swore he’d never known what 
love could be before he loved me. And I do believe that was 
true. Anyway, come presently I paid the price what most 
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women have got to pay for loving a man, and I enjoyed every 
minute of it, and it made all the rest of my life looking back 
no more than a child living in its nursery.’ 

Linda stopped for breath ; but the listeners said nothing. 
Presently she went on again. 

‘ There’s much that don’t bear thinking about nor telling 
about even to you. I knew I'd cut myself off. I knew what 
I'd lost. My conscience, so to call it, was at me oft enough ; 
but I worshipped the man and I jumped at his wisdom, 
because his wisdom smothered my conscience and made me 
think I only believed a lot of bygone wisdom because I'd been 
taught to believe it. And a lot he showed me was nonsense, 
for certain, and I felt thankful to throw it over, because I 
knew there wasn’t going to be any room in my life for it 
again. Little by little I changed under him—every day some- 
thing—and my love always ready to make his voice ring the 
note of truth. He was gentle and swore he felt eternally 
grateful to me for loving him so dear. He knew I was proud 
and he knew what I'd done had shook my pride, and he set 
to work to make me proud again and showed in his crafty way 
what a lot I'd got to be proud of. Difficult to explain, but 
so it was. There never could be no closer understanding 
between a man and a woman than grew up between us, and 
never a woman learned more from a man than I’ve learned 
from him. I’m twenty years older and a lifetime wiser than 
I was last summer. He knew how to gilt the pill and make 
lots of his lies shine like truth.’ 

“No matter for all that,’ interrupted Verity. ‘There’s 
things that we want to know, Linda. You've won clear of 
him, and ’tis no pleasure for your father to hear you wallow 
in all that stuff about him. The only deed of mercy ever 
I'll hear about him is that he didn’t keep his oath and 
marry you. No mercy neither but only cursed selfish- 
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ness at bottom. And I hope hell’s true when I think on 
him.’ 

“Let her run on her own way and tell the tale as she’s 
minded to, Mother,’ said Richard. Then he turned to Linda. 

* Tell it your own way and leave out nought to make it 
easier for you, my love.’ 

“I must let you see how he worked on me,’ she continued, 
‘else you'll never understand how I’m changed in my intel- 
lects. You may say ’tis for the worse, but that’s no odds to 
me so long as you grasp how it came about. Mind you, he 
never got in the thin end of the wedge rough or cruel. He 
had a wondrous way to do it so as I shouldn’t feel no pain. 
He never scoffed at my girl talk and my girl opinions and 
the things I thought important. He just listened and even 
praised my foolery sometimes ; but he always came back by 
easy stages to the fact that very few ideas and opinions of us 
human beings are worth a second thought. He said the 
wisdom of to-day is always the nonsense of the day after and 
the myths and moonshine of the day after that. He said the 
less we believe, the lighter we'd go and the easier and the 
farther. He said that half the stuff we're taught to cling to is 
only a bar to our happiness, and the quicker we clear it away, 
the better for our happiness. He said that faith in a lot of 
things is no better than sitting in the foul air of a rubbish heap, 
instead of setting about to clear it away. All for freedom he 
was—or so it seemed to me. He said he'd been free all his 
life and wouldn’t be content until I was as free as him. And 
when he frightened me, then he knew how to calm me again. 
How was an ignorant girl bursting with love to see any other 
side to him? He’d have deceived women far older and 
cleverer than me if they’d loved him like I did. He knew 
more about us women than most of us know about ourselves. 
I'd shiver sometimes, and sometimes I'd feel almost to hate 
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him ; and then I'd adore him again. It sounds creepy to you, 
I reckon, but it’s true. He’d look in my face sometimes and 
tell me what I was thinking of—and hateful things like that ; 
and then he’d kiss my hand and tell me he wasn’t worthy to 
tie my shoe-latchet.’ 

**Tis good you'll never breathe the same air as him no 
more,’ said her father. ‘ But run on, Linda. Get the poison 
out of your mind,’ 

“He loved me all right,’ she continued. ‘He loved me in 
those far-off days so much as he could love ; but there was 
one thing that living with him so close I soon found out. At 
his loving best, he never loved me like he loved himself. I 
never heard tell of any human creature that adored himself 
same as he did. His body was his god—not my body. I'd 
laugh sometimes and tell him he needn’t pretend to no 
religion, because his body was his religion. 

‘ That’s how it was then,’ she went on, ‘ and I want to set 
out everything in order and then never go back to it no more. 
I loved him once. He made me know what passion was, and 
I had my full of it, so far as he chose to let me. And that’s 
deep knowledge along with the rest. I’ve had it and I don’t 
want no more ; I’ve loved, where I'd give my soul to forget 
it. I’ve loved where now I hate.’ 

‘ So long as you hate, then your future’s clear, Linda,’ said 
Verity. 

* Yes, I hate, though the hate will die like the love when 
years pass over me, she answered. ‘They'll go the same 
way and they come from the same breeding-place. Gerald 
Pye was a filthy devil under his skin. I got to see glimpses 
and couldn’t believe my ears at first. But you can’t play-act 
for ever. A time comes when you let the hidden truth about 
yourself slip out, try as you may. And presently he didn’t 
trouble to try. But that was later on. What first I found 
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out came sudden and made me shiver and crawl, like a night- 
mare does, I found that in some fashion his mind was a lot 
older than his body, and though his body was clean and hard 
and young and sweet, his mind had got the rot in it. He'd 
say things sometimes that you knew by instinct no young 
man could say, nor yet think.’ 

* Wickedness is always old,’ said Verity. ‘That's why we 
tell about things being so old as sin.’ 

* He’d look ahead and be cautious and almost timid where 
no young man could be either,’ continued Linda. ‘He was 
always looking ahead and plotting and scheming, and I knew 
presently that, under his devotion and his presents and mar- 
vellous tricks to please and his thought for my eternal happi- 
ness along with him, he was going first to cut the ground 
away from under my feet and separate me from all of you. 
And, still thinking he cared for me a lot too much not to 
marry me, I told myself that when we were wed, he’d soon 
learn different about my family. His father was never out of 
his thoughts very long, because he didn’t mean to lose his 
inheritance, and so he had to plan how he’d keep in with Mr. 
Pye. But never from the first moment he saw me did he 
mean to marry me. And now I’m coming to the time when 
I changed my own feeling as to that and was thankful to 
God he wouldn’t.’ 

“Go on to when your trip by the sea ended, and the flame 
was dying in you,’ said Verity. 

“It died hard,’ she confessed frankly, ‘ but it began to die 
a few weeks after we came to London and he tried his new 
trick upon me. First he turned everything topsy-turvy about 
marriage and took it for granted I shared his feelings about it. 
He said I was no woman to be chained with ropes of steel to 
any man and all that stuff ; and then he knew I'd come down 
to bed-rock and want to tell my father how it was. I 
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reminded him that my people were waiting to hear about me 
and must do so. But I hadn’t reached the pitch that I could 
dream of living without him any more. And he knew I 
hadn’t. And he didn’t mean to part with me yet awhile 
neither. So when I said I was going to write and give my 
address and own up, he sprang his plot and told me what he 
ordained for us to do. “ We're as good as married,” he said, 
“and you pass now for my wife and my pals believe you are 
my wife. So what about it? Why hurt any old-fashioned 
people needlessly 2 Why fret and worry our good fathers by 
telling them that we're living in freedom and loving each 
other the better for the freedom: A child could see the 
needless cruelty of that.” So he put it. He was busy just 
then and we went north to one or two race meetings ; but 
his grand idea was for me to write home and say we were wed. 
Then, presently we’d come down to Merton for a few days as 
man and wife. I was to write and say we'd come along when 
we could spare the time. A clever thought from his point of 
view, and the first thing to call a row we ever had was when 
I refused to do it. Hard he tried to show me the common 
sense of doing that ; and I saw that all right ; but I wouldn’t. 
I told the man I'd do most things for him, but I was never 
going to lieforhim. And he knew I meant it, and it puzzled 
him a lot, because lying was second nature to him.’ 

* Where did you go in London 2’ asked her father, ‘ and 
why did you hide from us?’ 

* Because I hadn’t reached the thought ever to come back 
again,’ she answered. ‘I found pretty soon after we came to 
London that he wasn’t going to marry me, and I got to a 
stage myself soon after when that troubled me no more. 
He’d knocked the bottom out of marriage by then, and I 
knew in my bones we’d part soon or late. But I also knew 
how it would look to you and all here, and I guessed that so 
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soon as ever you and Mr. Pye heard tell where we were, 
you'd be after him. Your point of view was going to be very 
different, and so like as not I never would have dared to come 
back at all but for what I found out yesterday. I’ve come 
back for bare need to know all there was to know here. 

“We lived in rooms up Paddington way to be near the 
station for him. Just comfortable, respectable rooms ; and 
he had a streak of luck and let me learn to dance, which I did 
do. He knew I was getting troubled, and he was troubled 
himself—not about us, but about his father. He’d accuse me 
of queering his pitch with his father if we didn’t do as he 
wanted and come down and say we were married ; and then 
we began to have a few rows. But we always made ’em up 
again. I didn’t worship him like I used by now ; because 
I'd seen through him and knew he was muck ; but I loved 
him pretty hot off and on still, He never asked anybody to 
come in, but he’d give a little spread at an eating-house now 
and then to his sporting friends, and he’d take me to a night 
club now and again and introduce me as his wife to people 
he knew. Fancy me in that world! He praised me for 
facing up to it so fine and he said he was proud of me and 
so on.’ 

Linda broke off and reflected. 

‘I don’t want to miss out nothing that matters,’ she went 
on. ‘ All I saw and heard, and the races I went to along with 
him would fill a book ; but I’m only wishful to tell you the 
leading points. One thing I soon found out: his friends 
knew very well indeed we weren’t married. Whether he 
told ’em behind my back, or whether, knowing him, they 
felt certain sure of it, I couldn’t say ; but they knew, and 
sometimes when I felt I’d never see any of you again and 
might well be refused even if I offered to come, I'd bear 
certain things in my mind. More than once, when he was 
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away for the day, some of his men friends came to see me 
unbeknownst to him, and I found that two of them were 
ready and willing to marry me, and another offered me big 
money to chuck Gerald and go and live with him. It all 
sounds pretty heathen to you, no doubt, but I’m far beyond 
shocking nowadays and I could see these men might be relied 
upon a lot more than my man. They weren't a patch on 
him for looks, nor yet so clever so to say ; but they were 
worth a million of him for quality and decency. So I knew 
where I stood. I never feared Gerald, and when I got to 
know my power, I tightened up a bit where he was con- 
cerned. Not that I wanted anybody else. I’ve had all I 
want of a man, and I'd rather bide here to my life’s end than 
go to another.’ 

“What minded you to drop him at last then?’ asked 
Verity. 

‘Just coming to that, Granny. He wasn’t tired of me as 
yet, but I knew he mighty soon would be if I took to crossing 
him. He'd got in sight of his mother’s money by now and 
stood to have a lot of capital to his hand when he turned 
thirty. And he dangled that a bit and promised me a sea 
voyage to see foreign lands if I was good. Of course he 
knew me inside out by now and the things I fancied most. 
But I didn’t respond much, because I was sick of the life and 
the people and the town. A god-forsaken business living in 
a street of houses, whether you're virtuous or whether you 
ain’t. About then I wrote to you and told you I was all 
right, and presently Gerald wrote to his father to the same 
tune : but he didn’t want nobody butting in and would give 
no address. He changed his quarters, and for a bit we went 
north and then returned to London again. But he knew the 
end was coming in sight, and so did I. He said once “ My 
hold’s getting weaker on you, Linda.” “ Yes,” I answered, 
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“and my hold’s getting weaker on you.” He didn’t deny 
it, because we knew each other too well by now to deceive 
each other. 

‘The rows began to come quicker between us and he did 
some beastly, swindling things I didn’t hold with. I told him 
he was a thief to his face one day, and all he said was I'd got a 
lot to learn still and he’d break me in yet. He broke me in 
to a tidy tune, no doubt. I couldn’t live with him so long 
without having plenty of my old notions shook out of me ; 
but not all. He found himself up against bed-rock in some 
directions, and he didn’t like it when he did. Our quarrels 
had got an edge to ’em by now and took longer to make up. 
I found out, of course, that his ruling passion after himself was 
pride, and what he couldn’t forgive was when I hurt his 
pride. It was a fool’s game to do it, but I didn’t know that 
when I sneered at him and cheapened his cleverness and 
hinted there was plenty cleverer than him in the world and 
honest as well. I didn’t know the whole truth about him 
yet, else I wouldn’t have took such a risk. It was playing 
with fire, and if he hadn’t liked me close to him still, he would 
have took his revenge ; but he gave himself away in time for 
me to save myself—else I dare say he’d have—— 

‘ Tell the facts, Linda ; tell the facts,’ said Verity ; but the 
girl shook her head impatiently. 

‘Bear with me and let me flow on,’ she answered. 
‘You're getting the facts and you're getting more than the 
facts, because I’m letting you see where I might be but for 
luck. A very amazing thing happened yesterday—a thing 
I never knew to happen before. He made a slip; and it’s 
owing to that slip I’m here this minute ; and it’s because he 
made that slip and gave me a glimpse behind the scenes of the 
man, that I tell you of the dangers I was running into when I 
despised him to his face, and the luck I’ve had to escape ’em.’ 
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“So long as you know I was right about him it’s all one,’ 
said Granny Challice. 

“You were right so far as you went, but long ways short 
of the truth of him. You knew he was a liar and a rotter ; 
but you never rose to think he might be a killer. That's 
where my luck came in : I found it out, and well as I knew his 
views of life, | was mazed to find it out. And after that I saw 
I was walking on pretty thin ice myself by now. I'd have 
left him then. I'd have left him in any case when I knew 
what he could do ; but it was when I learned what he had 
done already that I felt I'd been giving myself to a poisonous 
snake. 

* And all along of a slip he made,’ she repeated. ‘He 
never made but one all the time I knew him, and he made 
that by the will of God without a doubt. He was forced to 
make it, because it wasn’t true to his character and he did a 
thing he often boasted to me he’d never done and never 
would do. Just for half a minute he lost his temper—only 
half a minute ; but that was enough. It seemed as if a tiger 
you thought was tame had suddenly broke the bars of its 
cage and leapt out, like a devil in a beast’s skin, to slay you. 
I'd stung him on purpose, because he’d angered me above a 
bit and I laughed at his vanity and told him his looks weren’t 
wearing so well as he thought and he turned round and 
warned me—quite quiet so far. And I laughed again and 
said something more ; and then he broke loose and told me 
what he’d done to you, Father. ‘“‘ That’s what one fool got 
for crossing me,” he said. “ And that’s what you'll damned 
soon get yourself if you don’t watch out.” Just mad for the 
moment ; and then he set about to undo the harm he’d done. 
In his rage he said he’d killed my father ; but I kept my nerve, 
or you may say my nerve was kept for me, because when he 
told that, I felt as if I'd got a blow on my head and stared at 
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him stunned. My bones turned to water and I couldn’t move 
a finger nor yet answer for a long time ; and that was the 
saving of me very like, because my brain worked and I took 
wondrous care not to anger him again. He saw he’d shook 
me to the depths, of course, and cursed himself for a silly fool. 
He tried to pass it off and said that it was all lies, spoken in 
rage to terrify me and not a word of truth in’em. “‘ "Twas a 
pig as I told you at the time—not your father or anybody 
else,” he said and swore to ; and then he argued and made 
light of it and said his silly lie could deceive nobody, because 
what the mischief would have brought you out to Withy 
Platt at that time of night: I couldn’t answer that myself 
and you can tell me about that later ; but the point is how, 
for once in my life, I acted in a manner to deceive the man. 
I never deceived him before, because it was always in his 
power to see through any little tricks of mine, and for that 
matter I hadn’t got nothing to deceive him about ; but I was 
worked up to deceive him then, and I got away with it. I 
cried—a thing he’d seldom seen me do—and I thanked God 
it wasn’t true about my father, and I said that, for all my sharp 
tongue, I loved him and knew him too well to think he 
could have done such a thing. I asked him to forgive me for 
what I'd said, and told him I'd drunk too much with my 
dinner, and stuff like that ; and he believed me and reckoned 
he was well out of it—asked me to forgive him, too, for 
hatching such a cruel falsehood and swore he’d never met a 
man he admired more than you, Father. And I breathed 
again and played my part till morning and woke when he 
slept and wished I had the nerve to put a knife into him. He 
was a bit crestfallen in the morn and I knew he hated himself 
for his slip ; but I carried on and told him that we mustn’t 
have no more rows else it would be the death of me. He 
was bound for the races that day and not coming home till 
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to-morrow, so I kissed him good-bye and waited till I knew 
he was off and then escaped and took the first train out of 
Paddington to find if you was alive or dead.’ 

“You'd best listen to me now, my dear,’ said Richard, 
* and how I came to know your purpose and thought to stop 
you and failed so bad.’ 

He explained the past and how he had read her letter before 
the day she meant it should reach him. Then Verity took up 
the story and let Linda understand all they had been called to 
suffer. 

* While you was learning to swim, Linda, your father was 
fighting for his life. But there’s no call to rub that in now. 
You little knew or guessed, and you've got the future along 
with him to make good. And you will make good.’ 

So she concluded and then went to prepare a bedroom as 
Linda’s brothers returned from their revel. They were glad 
because they saw their father was glad; but they showed 
shyness before her, for she seemed strange to them, as one 
from another world than any they knew. She had already 
seen both of them before ‘ Prospect Place,’ and when they 
heard that she had done so and was not angered at the revel, 
they cheered up. Leonard even confessed his part in the 
business. 

‘Twas I made the “ guy ” for vengeance,’ he said, ‘ and I 
hope you won’t think none the worse of me, Linda.’ 

‘I knew what was meant,’ she answered, ‘ and I shan’t 
think none the worse of you for it, Len.’ 
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XVII. 
CHANGE. 
Linda henceforth devoted herself to Richard and displayed 


the utmost indifference to any other interest. She made her 
position clear from the outset and, from her new angle of 
vision, only charged herself with wrong-doing in connection 
with her father. She was responsible for all that had hap- 
pened to him and she designed that, as far as possible, her life 
would be dedicated to him. The change for the cripple 
became instantly apparent ; he rejoiced at her return and was 
full of the new peace of mind and contentment that it brought. 
While Richard marvelled at her new breadth of mind and 
perceived that her experience had in no way spoiled Linda’s 
frank and fearless nature, she noted the changes in him and 
soon saw that his intellect was not as clear as of old. The 
weakness arising from his illness had no effect on character, 
but intensified certain characteristic qualities. He was hope- 
ful as ever and looked forward to prosperity ; but reality 
concerned him even less than it had ever done ;_ he trusted 
the future and looked forward to great to-morrows like 
a child. 

* Now you're back,’ he would often say to Linda, * life will 
straighten out. You can think and I can act.’ 

She displayed no embarrassment on returning to her little 
world. To her it seemed so trivial and restricted that to take 
any of its opinions seriously would be weak. She faced the 
people cheerfully and kept a tight hand on her emotions. 
She was glad to be back and perfectly indifferent to any 
hidden animus her return created. Women found this out 
and men argued concerning her. Her own attitude in- 
fluenced others and some said she was a brazen wanton and 
should be expelled from the parish, while others admired her 
VoL. 156.—No. 934. 32 
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pluck and the way in which she chose to start living down her 
lapse. 

When Ivy came home, she already knew that Linda was 
returned and took extreme interest in every particular of her 
daughter’s adventure. Linda herself never spoke of the past 
again, but Verity related everything, and Ivy, noting her 
child’s resolute attitude to life, chose to be shocked. Indeed, 
she complained to her mother-in-law and hinted more than 
once to Linda that a humble and contrite heart would better 
suit her situation. 

‘She don’t seem to realise the fearfulness,’ said Ivy to 
Granny Challice. ‘The woman goes on with her life and 
takes all our mercy and forgiveness for granted and bears 
herself so brave as an unspotted virgin.’ 

* Yes,’ answered Verity, ‘ she do, and I'll tell you for why if 
you can understand it. She carries on because she’s got a 
mind and have ate of the Tree of Knowledge and learned to 
measure up truth. Only weak-headed folk make mountains 
out of mole-hills, and she ain’t weak-headed if you are. I 
never cared a deuce of a lot about that. What I cared for 
was to think of her under the dominion of that murdering 
beast for evermore ; but he set her free himself by good 
chance, and she got away all the wiser and not much the 
worse. That’s how she looks at it and how I look at it. 
She’d got the bravery to fight through, and them that want 
to see her creeping about like a leper will be disappointed.’ 

Linda paid an early visit to Mr. Pye, sat with him an hour 
and told him everything. Her new outlook embraced him 
also and she found herself anxious indeed to make all clear to 
him, yet more or less indifferent as to how he might be 
pleased to take it. He was kind, however, and a curious 
thing happened, for, while no tear had fallen from her eyes 


before her own family, Simon summoned them. He showed 
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her his own attitude to the matter and she had wit to see it. 
He did not blame her, or dwell upon her story, but he 
indicated his profound sorrow for her father, and that touched 
her deeply. He said not a word concerning Gerald until 
Linda asked him whether he had written since her departure. 
Then he told her that he had done so. 

‘He doubts not that you came home,’ said Simon. ‘He 
feels confident about that and says that I must not abate in my 
affection for either of you. He implies that the world will 
go on much as usual, despite your experience, and that you 
have the wit and strength of character to live down any 
archaic prejudices still lurking in rural districts. For me he 
declares the usual devotion and begs me to ask him down to 
Merton as soon as possible after certain great autumn races 
have been run. I have written to him and told him that I 
will never see his face again.’ 

“If he was to come here, Mr. Pye, he mightn’t go again 
without an ambulance to take him,’ answered Linda. 
“They are what you might call old-fashioned round here. 
But he won’t come unless you suffer it.’ 

“I shall not suffer it. It seems that killing with motor-cars 
is quite an everyday matter now and our laws, that would 
resent pistols, or poison, or what not, seldom regard such a 
weapon seriously. There is no safer tool than a car to exter- 
minate your kind ifso minded ; but should my son come here 
I shall charge him with attempting murder and I have told 
him so. As for me, I shall be leaving Merton before very 
long. I am becoming ill, Linda, and must live where I can 
receive attention. I shall go the more contented to know that 
you are with your father.’ 

‘Tl never leave him as long as he lives, Mr. Pye.’ 

‘That is right and I know you mean it,’ said Simon. 
“You can do more to add to his happiness than anybody. 
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He tells me that his affairs content him and that he is in a sound 
position, so I trust you may not leave home again. I shall see 
him regularly as long as Iam here and keep in touch with you 
all.’ 

“Your going will cast him down a lot,’ feared Linda. 

“It will cast me down a lot too, my dear, but I have no 
choice. Come and see me sometimes. You will be 
welcome.’ 

So it stood with Simon, and when Richard Challice heard 
that he was actually leaving his country home, he expressed 
great sorrow. 

‘I’ve grown to feel he’s a rock to be relied upon,’ he said, 
‘and I tell him so; but he won’t have it. ’Tis him that 
brought our misfortunes upon us—so he says ;_ but I bid him 
think different. He ain’t the first honest man who’s got a 
rogue, and I’m so sorry for Mr. Pye as for myself, because 
there’s no telling whether a killer like his son may not live 
to get his own thread cut soon or late—an awful thought for 
a father, that.’ 

Richard, however, was not long castdown. He developed 
a new cheerfulness in the home-coming of Linda and his 
mother rejoiced to see the difference that she had made. The 
stress of his situation and the growing scarcity of means only 
shadowed him occasionally and he continued full of sanguine 
predictions. 

So Linda remained. And then happened a hard stroke 
which made the Challices forget all lesser problems. Granny 
fell ill and,they learned that she had been sick for a long time 
but chosen to conceal the fact. At last she demanded to see 
Dr. Thorpe, and the news, that came as no surprise to her, 
brought deep concern for Richard and her grandchildren. 
At Verity’s age an operation was not to be considered and 
they learned that she must die at no distant time. She held 
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on as long as possible and then kept to her room. She 
suffered very little pain and strove to cheer them with assur- 
ances that she had lived long enough and was ready to take 
leave. 

Linda sat with her for many hours, sewing while Verity 
talked, or slept. Granny Challice insisted on saying “ good- 
bye ’ to old friends, and they came, one at a time, to take fare- 
well. She was always cheerful and laughed at any show of 
sorrow. 

‘I’m finishing so easy as a dead tree,’ she would say, 
‘without nothing much left to give me a pang or wake 
a groan. And who could wish for kinder fortune than 
that 2’ 

Simon Pye called sometimes and left tobacco for Verity as 
long as she continued to smoke. He also brought her fruit 
of which she was very fond. Then she sent him a message 
by Richard and wondered if he might feel equal to coming 
once again and ‘ having a last tell,’ as she put it. He did so, 
and the afternoon came on a clear, soft day nearing Christmas. 
Simon’s own plans had been made ere now and he was going 
to live at Bournemouth for the winter and possibly remain 
there if the place suited his health. 

He came with some fine pears and a big bunch of grapes, 
and after he had saluted her, and expressed his pleasure at 
seeing her again, he looked out of her little window and was 
surprised to note the exceeding propinquity of the church- 
yard. So near it lay that the grave-stones might be read, and 
the name of Challice appeared on many of them. Granny 
wore her black indoor cap over a head nearly bald and she 
was wrapped in a big red shawl. He marked that she was 
grown very thin and shadowy, but still a cheerful expression 
and the old vivacity sat upon her face. 

‘My, Verity!’ said Simon, ‘ you're near the sleeping 
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people this side of your house ; but you wouldn’t mind that 
much,’ 

“No,” she said. ‘I’ve neighboured with ’em over forty 
years, Master, and never had a sharp word from one of ’em. 
"Tis the live folk have troubled me, not them peaceful ones 
down there. I look out upon ’em and know to a grass-blade 
where I shall join up—a very restful thought.’ 

“I can well imagine it might be,’ said Mr. Pye. ‘ But 

plenty of time for that.’ 
_ He found her mind wandering, yet it wandered among the 
things he liked to hear. The ancient superstitions drifted 
through it and she was concerned more with the past than the 
present. She uttered old scraps of dead lore, yet associated 
them with him. 

* You're an understanding man as I’ve always found you to 
be,’ she said, ‘ and I beg when by chance you go mushroom 
gathering of an early morning you'll always leave the bestest 
one for the fairies. They laugh at fairy folk now, yet my 
own father saw ’em. Coming home from a revel to the 
caravans on Honiton Heath, Sam Tarleton—that was my 
father—saw ‘em dancing in a ring, and a white hare sitting up 
in the midst of ’em.’ 

‘A great adventure for him, Verity.’ 

‘It was then ; and him a man never known to tell a lie— 
in drink or out.’ 

Simon tried to bring the talk to herself and her son, but her 
family did not interest Granny at this last meeting with Mr. 
Pye. 

He spoke of Linda to praise her pluck, and so reminded 
Verity of her own recent direction to her granddaughter. 

“I was commanding the child but yesterday,’ she said. 
‘“T may be here, or I may not be here come Christmas, 
Linda,” I told her, “‘ but if I’m gone, bear in mind to take 
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down the holly-berries on New Year’s Day and give ’em to 
the birds.” A thing few think to do, but very full of good 
luck for them that do it. One of they dark mysteries most 
forgot.’ 

Then suddenly she became personal and made Mr. Pye 
feel moved. 

“Come closer to me, Master, and hold my hand,’ she said. 
‘’Tis ugly, but no matter for that. Never a very comely 
hand. I was behind the door when good looks was given 
out, but beauty’s only skin-deep and my husband found me 
all he could wish.’ 

‘I’m sure he did, my old dear,’ said Simon. He patted her 
hand, and she said “ Thank you ’ and drew it back again under 
her shawl. 

He told her presently that he was about to go away. 

‘T’m sick, too,’ he said, ‘ and Thorpe tells me I'll do well to 
winter by the sea, Verity.’ 

* So I’ve heard from Dick, and very sorry I was to know it, 
Master ; but you’re young yet and must think on yourself. 
Good people are scarcer than they was. Everything good is 
scarcer than what it was. Milk ain’t what it was.’ 

“If all’s well with me I’m hopeful to come back in the 
spring,’ he told her. ‘I'd like to think I'd see another spring 
and summer here beside the river.’ 

He would not say ‘ good-bye’ and promised to call again 
if she could see him. Then he left her and had speech with 
Richard, who waited below. 

‘A great many interesting things will be forgotten when 
your mother passes, Richard,’ said Simon. ‘It is hard to 
believe that she is so ill, but I think that it gave her a little 
pleasure to see me.’ 

* Did she tell you what she wanted, Master ?’ asked Dick. 
* She did, and I hope to pleasure her in that little matter.’ 
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“It won't be long. We're praying she'll just drift out in 
her sleep one night. It’s hard to think she’s so near it. But 
if she hangs fire overmuch, you mustn’t bide, because of your 
health.’ 

*I still hope to see her onée again,’ said Mr. Pye. Then 
he went his way. 


XIX. 
DEPARTURES. 


Simon did not see his ancient friend again, for a week later 
she ceased to take food and a morning came when Linda 
found that Verity had died, as her son hoped she might, in 
sleep. Simon kept his promise, attended the funeral and 
walked beside the few mourners to the grave. His wreath 
lay upon the coffin and Susan Mingo judged that it had cost 
not less than a sovereign. ‘They boughten flowers call for 
money,’ she said, ‘ because they’ve been fetched up under 
glass.’ 

Beside her spouse lay Granny Challice, and the wreaths 
were set upon her grave with a great wreath of holly that 
Leonard had twisted for her. Richard wept at the grave-side 
and Leonard wept, but the rest of the family shed no tears. 
They were clad in black and Ivy wore a black veil which 
concealed her calm. 

Dick spoke to Mr. Pye when the ceremony was ended. 
He was much moved and uttered the first thing that came into 
his mind. 

‘They counted her for a difficult woman in the parish, 
Master ;_ but she was always straight,’ he said. 

‘Probably just for that reason she proved difficult, 
Richard,’ answered Mr. Pye. ‘I never found her difficult. 
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A splendid old person in my opinion, and I fear you will 
greatly miss her.’ 

‘For evermore, sir. “Tis a gap that time’s powerless to 
fill, because we understood each other in a way seldom given 
to mother and son.’ 

Simon took a kindly farewell of the family three days later. 
He bade Linda keep him informed of her father’s health and 
uttered hopes to return for a season when another summer 
should come. The thought cheered Richard and he felt it a 
link with Mr. Pye that ‘ Prospect Place’ should be left under 
his charge. Ever sanguine, he felt little doubt that Simon 
would return when the swallows did. 

Leonard was a trouble at the turn of the year, for he had 
earned dismissal from his work and in no honourable fashion. 
The boy disgraced himself, helped poachers, was found out 
and instantly discharged. For the sake of his father he had 
not been locked up, but he now lived a very twilight life, 
condemned by the virtuous and laughed at for his stupidity 
by the rest. Other difficulties, though none so poignant, 
waited on Richard at the turn of the year. It proved a bad 
winter with very little work at the smithy and he became 
slowly conscious of his problems. Increasing thrift at home 
needed to be practised, and Ivy wore her martyr’s crown 
openly before the public. Dick missed his mother, too, and 
often uttered a wish that she was back again and a conviction 
that she would quickly have found a way to solve their 
problems. 

* You never listened to her enough, my dear,’ he said to his 
wife. ‘I’ve often marked how she would have thrown light 
for you, if you'd but let her.’ 

‘Oh my God,’ said Ivy to herself when he had left her. 
‘How long: How long?’ 

But she never answered Richard or spoke a harsh word to 
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anybody. She was trying to find work for Leonard at this 
season and urging him to seek employment in the city. But 
Leonard declined, because he said that to live among houses 
would kill him. He turned his hand to making clothes pegs, 
cut osiers from Withy Platt and wove baskets. It was the 
gipsy in him, and in secret he sometimes thought to vanish 
from home and join up with the wanderers. Once indeed he 
fell in with a camp and asked if he might throw in his lot with 
them ; but he had nothing to bring and they did not want 
him. He kept that adventure even from Samson. 

There came a letter from Simon in late March. He re- 
ported that his health was a little better and sent ten pounds 
for Granny Challice’s grave-stone. “You must let me have 
the pleasure of raising a seemly memorial to your grand- 
mother,’ he wrote to Linda. ‘She was a valued friend and 
I shall take it kindly if your father will choose what he may 
think fitting.’ 

Linda devoted herself to her father, and marked in time that 
while his intelligence did not increase, his happiness re- 
turned. He was very well, hearty, full of life and he declared 
a conviction that the spring would see an improvement in his 
affairs. For a time he gave up going to ‘The Cat and 
Fiddle’ ; but he missed this solitary pleasure so much that 
it was planned he should continue to go. His daughter 
devoted herself to Richard and his wife was well content that 
she should concentrate upon him, cook his food, look after his 
clothes and attend him when he wanted her. Ivy’s energies 
embraced her sons, and Richard did not seem to realise how 
she had slipped out of his own life. They lived in perfect 
amity, all under a common dread of the future, and Challice 
often puzzled to know why none shared his confidence. 
But with Verity’s death few hard words ever passed among 
them. 
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Like Leonard, Linda experienced a private adventure at this 
season and, like him, she kept it to herself. She possessed 
far more strength of will and character than the rest of her 
family and her mind was much on how to mend the situation, 
but as yet she could not see a way. Debts mounted and the 
patience of certain creditors began to fail. Then Linda 
received a registered letter and knew the writing very well. 
It was a solid, bulky missive from Gerald Pye. Linda came 
down first on a morning and began the day’s work by light- 
ing the fire. As soon as it was aflame on this particular 
occasion she put her letter into it unopened ; then she made 
a cup of tea for Richard as usual and took it to his bedside, 
where he slept in a room off the house place. She guessed, 
however, that the existence of the letter would not have 
escaped either the post-mistress or postman ; and it was so, 
for two days later her mother spoke to Linda concerning it. 
Ivy had heard of the communication from Miss Mingo, for 
Susan was full of it, and when next they met she touched the 
subject in her tactful way. After the customer had bought a 
cake of carbolic soap and praised the weather, she spoke. 

‘I know my place better than to speak about what don’t 
concern me,’ she said, * but, as your life-long friend, of course 
everything to your betterment I do and think upon, Ivy. 
And duty’s duty, and I hold it my duty to tell you that Linda 
got a letter two mornings ago from him ; and by “ him,” 
needless to tell you, I mean that man we was all so sadly mis- 
took about. We well know as he won't come it over her 
again ; but being her mother, I feel called to tell you he 
wrote. Registered it was.’ 

‘First I’ve heard of it,’ said Ivy. 

‘Then don’t you name it, my dear, because her finger 
would point to me. For your ear alone it is.’ 

‘Nothing came to my ear anyway. I wonder, now, how 
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he had the face,’ answered Linda’s mother. ‘It might be 
that his conscience has pricked him, Susan, and he knows his 
loss by this time and wants to make her an honest woman.’ 

“Very unlikely, I’m afraid, though just a high-minded 
thought you'd think, I’m sure,’ replied Miss Mingo. ‘The 
young have got no conscience in my experience. Con- 
science is dying out of the human race I'd say.’ 

“Be it as it will, she’d never go back to him. Not so 
much for what he done to her, but what he done to her 
father,’ explained Ivy. 

* Think no more of it. She’s Richard’s right hand now, so 
he tells me, and yours too, I hope.’ 

‘A wilful piece, though she’s got a mind,’ admitted Mrs. 
Challice ; but despite Susan’s plea she did question Linda, 
though not directly. 

“I wonder sometimes why that rogue never wrote to you 
again,’ she said on a day when they were alone. “If it was 
only to tell his grief and shame and pray for our forgiveness, 
he might have done that much. A decent man would have 
looked to your future and felt himself under proper obliga- 
tions that you should never want so long as you live.’ 

Linda laughed. 

* Since when did you come to think that him who tried to 
kill your husband might be a decent man, Mother ?’ she 
asked. ‘ Everybody’s so up in the air about what he did to 
me that they don’t seem to mind what he did to Father. 
That’s what showed what he was. I had a fat, registered 
letter from him only a bit ago.’ 

“You might have named it then. What did he dare to tell 
you, Linda 2’ 

“I couldn’t say,’ she answered. ‘I burnt the thing without 
opening it.’ 
Ivy stared. 
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‘I wouldn’t say that was fair to the young man, if you ask 
me,’ she said. ‘There may have been money in it, Linda.’ 

* Quite likely, I should think, if he’s had a stroke of luck.’ 

“Money’s money—not that I’d have had you touch his, 
I’m sure.’ 

‘Then we agree for once, Mother ; and you can tell Miss 
Mingo not to open her mouth so wide about other people’s 
business.’ 

‘Did you name it to your father 2’ 

‘I did not, and I beg you won’t. I never bring that man 
into his mind if I can help it.’ 

Winter went its way and, when spring returned, Richard 
bade Linda write to Mr. Pye and give him a long account of 
his property. 

* You can tell him all’s well with the house and grounds,’ he 
said. ‘ You'll need to break to him there won’t be the blooth 
in his orchard I’d counted upon, but you must be mindful to 
explain that it was no fault of mine. Tell him there’s promise 
of fruit none the less and twenty-three of his young trees are 
offering to blossom very nice. And you can say that we’re 
mighty wishful to see him if so be he’s got the nature in him 
to come.’ 

She wrote and Simon answered. He was not able to visit 
Merton and his health still troubled him. 

Dick shook his head when he read the letter. 

* His writing’s gone weak,’ he said. ‘ I’m afeared the sick- 
ness be crawling down his arms into his hands, Linda. He 
took to drinking lations of raw lemon juice last summer and 
I dare say it have turned on him, dear man.’ 


(To be continued.) 

















THE MOON-GHOST. 


Fantastic moonlight floods the ghostly hall, 

The clock ticks on with dim and hollow sound ; 
The midnight chimes ring out, and all around 
Great silence spreads the shadow of its pall. 


No sound within, no sound without—the air 
Is coldly still; but suddenly, close by, 

The leaves about the lattice seem to sigh, 
As if a something stirred the ivy there: 


A breath that faintly flares and fades, no more, 
A shy, slight motion, trembling tinily, 

The murmur of a moment's mystery, 

As if some presence pausing at the door, 


Sighed, and passed on; but yet nor beast nor bird 
With startled voice betrays the secret night, 
No rabbit flashes from the pathway bright, 
No creature moves, and not a cry is heard. 


Only Orion trembling in the sky, 

Only the pine-tree lifting gaunt and tall 
Above the starry pool; and over all 
The moon in frosted fulness flowing by ! 


A glorious galleon with a glittering trail, 
Streaming her fleece-foamed course above the wrack, 
While some star-pinnace flying at her back 

Flutters a pennant to her silver sail ! 
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But stay! Who moved just now upon the path ? 
No footstep sounds, nor is there shadow dark 

To show his way: the listener fans a spark 

To kindle comfort from the dying hearth. 


It is the moon-ghost: when the moon doth show 
Her round, full face, about the countryside 

The harmless spirit wanders far and wide, 

Nor ever rests until her orb sinks low. 


There is a knowledge that his presence brings— 
A sense, a feeling when he passes near : 

A far, faint sound that strikes the watchful ear 
As of a breeze that wakens drowsy things : 


A whisper that goes sighing through the trees, 
A ripple running lightly on the grass, 

A branch that bends as if to let him pass— 
Thus is his spirit felt, in one of these. 


Onward he goes now, roaming at his will 
Along the highroad, down the shaded lane : 
Stays but to watch, to hear, then on again 
Across the field and up the high, bright hill. 


The splendid stallion on his bracken bed, 
His great hide taut and twitching in a dream 
Of chariots leaping to a phantom team— 
Hears not without the moon-ghost’s airy tread. 


The silent cattle munching in their stall 
Fix their slow thoughts with wide, reproachful stare 
Of dark eyes deep and dreaming—unaware 

Of reedy rustling faint beyond the wall. 
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The mongrel sleeps with light, uneasy snore, 
Chained to his kennel in a curled cocoon, 

Who howled a welcome to the waking moon 
From that same kennel scarce an hour before. 


The moon-ghost passes on his noiseless way 
And starts no babbling tongue of loud alarm : 
Peace lies untroubled on the weary farm 

Yet some sweet hours before the glare of day. 


On to the forest huge in ghostly shade— 
No brittle twig betrays his roving feet, 

No levret scutters to a dim retreat, 

No shambling badger hurries from the glade. 


Leaping and coiling like a wisp of wire 

The small sharp weasel chatters at his play : 
The heedless dog-fox prowls his eager way, 

A lean dark shadow swift with hungry fire. 


The nightjar tumbles from the thicket deep, 

A grotesque shadow flitting through the furze, 
Bat-like she wheels, and in her flight she purrs 
So faint she scarce disturbs the lightest sleep. 


The owl breaks silence with a loud to-whoo, 
His round eyes blink upon the midnight dim, 
No laughing echo leaps to challenge him— 
Unheard, unseen, the moon-ghost passes through. 


Through to the fields and past the secret pond 
In whose deep darkness dreams the impassive pike : 
The bullfrog sports and splashes in the dyke 

Twisting and glittering through the marsh beyond. 
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On, on he goes for many a tireless mile, 
Untouched, untroubled in his journeying, 
Joyful, exultant in each separate thing, 


Sight, scent, or sound: and slowly all the while 


His mistress moon sinks down ; till, far away, 
When from the East the first soft shadow breaks, 


On his dim perch the red-eyed rooster wakes 
And flings a crazy challenge to the day ! 


JULIAN TENNYSON. 


SOLITUDE. 


I. 


On a peak the poet stands, 
Lonely, all alone, 

On his face the winds of Heaven, 
In his heart a stone. 


II. 
Ever nearer to the clouds 
Further he from men, 
And his wealth is fairy gold 
Dug by dreaming pen. 


III. 


Cold, ah, cold the mountain’s crest 
Fields and flowers above, 

Green the valley’s warmth below— 
And its name is Love. 


VoL. 156.—No. 934. 

















OUR CHILDREN AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL, 
BY IRENE M. IRONSIDE. 


Tus article is written for two main reasons : first, because 
many parents frequently say that they know nothing about 
modern education, and do not know whether their children 
are being taught rightly or wrongly ; secondly, because in 
spite of all that is written and said about education, far too 
many schools still exist where teaching is on uneducational 
lines, and children learn lessons without gaining culture or 
mind training—where, in fact, the teacher teaches but the 
children remain untaught. For the young child it is all 
important that it should start rightly. One does not wish 
the child at.any point in its school career to have to submit 
to bad teaching, but the older boy or girl can the better 
react to bad teaching if a good start has been assured. 

There seems to be, at the moment, a swing back of the 
pendulum to old-fashioned methods; and this can be 
accounted for by the desire of parents that their children 
should pass school certificate at a certain age, which age is 
in many cases too young. The old methods, for many, still 
hold sway, and give a sense of security to those who have 
no educational standards for their children. 

This retrograde movement is even affecting some of the 
work of teachers’ training colleges ; and so the trouble is 
aggravated, and these teachers demand a certain type of 
school book which the publishers produce ; but the best 
type of teaching cannot be procured from a book—the right 
spirit of teaching cannot be bought even at an educational 
publishers ! 
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What actually should the parents demand of the school, 
and what should the school try to give ? 

We hear frequently that education should be training for 
life ; and so it should be, but not life in the dim future when 
school days are over—but training for life at the moment. 
It should mean a complete satisfaction for the child’s mental, 
moral and physical activities resulting in a deep contentment ; 
in fact education should mean training in contentment. The 
habit of contentment of spirit should stay with the child 
throughout its school days and then it would be fitted to 
meet the changes and cross accidents of life. How many 
are there who could say that their school days gave them 
this satisfaction ? How can we aim at developing this sense 
of contentment in our children? I would say broadly 
through disciplined freedom and interested concentration. 1 will 
try to discuss this matter under the two headings, but the 
ideas necessarily cross and re-cross. 

Disciplined Freedom, especially as regards contentment. I 
do not consider that complete freedom for the child will 
produce this result. On the contrary, I am convinced that 
the happiest children are those who are disciplined ; and 
much havoc is being wrought in giving license to small 
children who are quite unfitted for it, in many cases owing 
to their training in babyhood ; for during this century a 
system of discipline for infants from the moment they are 
born has come into force, and during the first eighteen 
months or two years the child’s life is regulated to the minute, 
and food measured to the drop. How can a child reared 
thus be contented and happy with life in the home or the 
school, where all decisions depend upon its unpractised 
judgment ? 

Some parents are too afraid of using a stern word of 


command lest they alienate their child, not realising that 
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when severity is shown where great love dwells, nothing 
but respect can be engendered on the part of the child, 
There has been too much fear in parents as to whether 
severity will weaken the child’s individuality, forgetting 
that they also are individuals, and that a balance must be 
kept if sanity is to prevail, and the child, in its turn, taught 
to respect its parents as individuals. 

The same holds good in the question of obedience. If 
a child is not trained to be able to obey, without explanation, 
the parent whom it loves, are we not withholding from it 
the very foundation on which all faith may be built : 
Discipline, then, must have its place in the upbringing of 
the child. 

Where are we to find the happy mean between the rigorous 
discipline of the Victorian Age, which allowed of no ques- 
tioning of authority and frequently alienated the child from 
the parent, and the ‘ do-as-you-please’ freedom of to-day, 
which is an attempt to establish a feeling of friendship 
between the adult and the child: Broadly I think we can 
put our orders to the children in two categories : (i) those 
commands which involve a moral decision—where it is 
quite possible the child might have a moral reason for dis- 
obeying, however well intentioned the parent, and (ii) the 
commands which are, as it were, the rule of the road. 
‘Stand away from the fire ’—‘ Wash your hands ’—‘ Take 
off your wet stockings,’ etc. 

Now it is easy to see that when the child is tiny it is the 
orders of ‘ Rule of the Road’ which are mostly in evidence ; 
but as he grows older and his spiritual side develops, the 
orders gradually change to those involving moral or ethical 
decisions, till eventually the time arrives when no further 
ordering is needed, but only reasonable discussion. 
Something is wrong with our handling of the children 
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when at the age of three or four years anything that goes 
wrong is termed by these babies as ‘ naughty’ ; and yet one 
does see how this arises, for one of the most common 
questions asked by nurses when they fetch the child from 
school or party is: ‘Has she been good 2’ as though one 
could discuss this question over the child’s head on the 
doorstep. In any case, children should not be subject to 
the indignity of being drawn into the limelight on account 
of error. 

Two children, A and B, were playing with bricks in my 
sitting-room. A had made a building when B seized some 
of her bricks. A looked furious. ‘You should not have 
taken A’s bricks,’ I said. ‘Why shouldn’t I?’ asked B. 
‘Look at A’s face,’ I said. Bdidso. ‘Oh, I see,’ she said. 
‘I'm sorry.’ This kind of consideration and thought 
about right and wrong conduct is, I feel sure, the initial 
foundation on which to build a true League of Nations. It 
is only in the heart and mind of each individual child that 
this foundation can be laid, and it is the work of the home 
and the school to lay it. 

There is no use arguing with children when they are 
fussed and angry, for then profitable discussion is impossible 
—far better to be absolutely silent and, if necessary, deal 
with the offender by putting him from the room. Then, 
at some later time when the child is quite itself again and 
in happy mood, talk to it about its behaviour—its lack of 
self-control or whatever it may be—and suggest to it that 
another time it should be more sensible and controlled. 

Parents sometimes see their children go through a difficult 
phase, and once it is over feel that their child has left his 
difficulty behind, failing to realise that all growth means 
struggle, and that often a child copes with one difficulty 
only to be faced by another. It is the parent who can deal 
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with its child reasonably and sanely during the difficult 
years who will retain its love and respect in the years to 
come. It is more or less ordained that small boys shall 
leave home at about the age of nine ; with our girls, however, 
this banishment might be avoided ; but unfortunately too 
many mothers, on meeting with difficulties in their daughters, 
shelve the responsibility and privilege of helping them cope 
with their faults, and banish them to boarding-school. The 
uneven fight is given up by the parent ; but the daughter and 
her teachers have to continue the struggle. 

She must be sent to boarding-school ‘to find her own 
level.’ How often do we hear this said? I wonder how 
many people ever analyse this phrase? If they would just 
think about it they will realise that it is anything but her 
own level she is allowed to find—the word level is so 
damning—what she finds is just the level of those whose 
characters are weak enough to be brought into line. 

The schools are becoming too big and the tendency is to 
turn out a type, the result of mass production. Boarding- 
school girls, especially, are suffering from being segregated 
with those of their own age and sex, having no intercourse 
with men and boys except in the holidays, when life is very 
often not ordinary family life ; and they may be away on 
holiday and not in their own homes. What girl of to-day, 
too, knows anything of nursery life, or sees the care of little 
children and babies ? 

The modern girl knows little of home life until she 
marries, and is expected to make a home of her own, and 
or her own. 

It is most noticeable that in these days children rarely 
play with dolls, but love some toy animal. The cause of 
this is not difficult to find. There are few babies in the 
homes, and children do not see the tending and care of 
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infants—but in so many homes to-day the children do see 
dogs treated with almost the same care as would be given 
to a child, and certainly they are addressed as lovingly. The 
child as a result turns to toy animals, not to dolls, for a little 
child’s play is purely imitative. ‘I have eight Teddy Bears 
and two dolls,’ said a child to me the other day, ‘but I 
cannot take to the dolls.’ 

The craft of motherhood is dying out, and I think that 
the schools must provide for its training. Just as we see 
in almost every school nowadays the domestic training 
course, so I hope in the future we shall see the mothercraft 
training course. Why not have a créche or babies’ welfare 
centre attached to every girls’ school? You may say that 
in the boarding-schools the prefects have to look after the 
younger children ; but this is not satisfactory, for the attitude 
of one to the other is artificial and much can be said against 
it. No—it is the tiny child who must be cared for by the 
seniors. 

In a day school to which many tinies come, the school 
should try and help the homes and give opportunity for girls 
of all ages to mix freely with one another, and for the big 
girls to have some work with the little children. This has 
been arranged for successfully in some schools, and both 
big girls and little children benefit greatly by this natural 
intercourse. 

The more natural the atmosphere of the school can be 
kept, the better. In a natural atmosphere unhealthy adora- 
tions do not flourish and girls do not pass through ‘ giggling ’ 
phases. The moment behaviour becomes silly, you may be 
sure that there is a wrong sense of proportion somewhere, 
and healthy humour is being withheld. 

In order to maintain a natural intercourse between teacher 


and pupil, every child should be allowed to address the 
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teacher by her surname or her Christian name. On occasion 
this custom has been criticised by parents who ask—‘ Does 
not this lead to lack of respect?’ Respect engendered by 
the use of a surname can only be superficial, and the use of 
a surname to the face almost invariably means the use of a 
nickname, usually a derogatory one, behind the back. No 
—if we are worthy of the respect of our children we shall 
be given it. The matter lies in our own hands. 

During the early years the child passes through physical 
changes which frequently manifest themselves in unwonted 
behaviour—behaviour which may have much or little sig- 
nificance, and which may vary from little faults to real 
wrong-doing, such as stealing. The right treatment here is 
vitally important ; they must not be ignored ; pretending 
























be dishonest on the part of those in charge. Nor must they 
be dealt with as though they were serious crimes, as the child 
himself, while passing through these phases, often loses moral 
balance ; and therefore to him the fault may not appear 
the grave wrong-doing which it does to the adult mind. 

I believe that every child to-day, whether easy to manage 
or difficult, should be given more quiet and solitude to find 
his own peace and to give time for spiritual growth. The 
over-full curriculum and the demands of parents in their 
attempt to make their children efficient (!) makes it almost 
impossible to secure that background of repose which seems 
to be a condition of all growth, mental, moral and physical. 

In a private school started many years ago the organiser 
made the hours of work much shorter than they are to-day, 
but she discovered that in consequence the children were 
being given outside classes to fill up the time, and so the 
end which she had in view for the child, which was leisure, 
was defeated and she was obliged to lengthen the school 
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hours. This action was, at least, preventing the scattering 
of interests and the weakening of loyalties. For young 
children should concentrate their loyalties as far as possible 
in one school and, further, should not come under the juris- 
diction of too many different authorities in one day. 

In the boarding-school there is even less opportunity 
for this solitariness and leisure ; and children have actually 
told me how tiring it is never to be alone, to think one’s own 
thoughts or carry out one’s own ideas. The fact that 
children mention it shows how great is the need, for children 
rarely voice their own abstract wants. It is necessary to 
make quiet spaces in life if we would understand its true aim. 
When the divinity in man was revealed to man it was to 
the quiet watchers in the stillness of the night that the glory 
broke. More care is needed in these days of rush to leave 
the child when he is deeply absorbed, and not to break into 
his reverie. How many parents realise how much more 
deeply happy a child may be when quietly playing with 
his bricks in the nursery than when apprehensively watching 
a clown or a conjurer at a party in a crowded drawing-room ? 

A mother once complained to me of her child, who in 
the holidays frequently left her brothers and sisters and 
betook herself to the woods, and walked alone. Yes, even 
a child realises that it requires some rest other than the rest 
of sleep ; and parents, far from discouraging these times, 
should definitely arrange for them if the child does not do 
so of its own accord. 

Those of you who have heard that great educator Herr 
Kurt Hahn speak will recollect what stress he lays on 
aloneness, how his seniors who are in responsible positions 
have to be alone for two hours every Sunday. 

Naturally with little children we must act with caution ; 
for some children, even if they have been left much alone 
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as babies, may suddenly develop a fear of being solitary. 
I suppose that many of us can remember the unreasoning 
fear that seized us as children when we lay in bed alone, 
and imagined that everyone else had left the house. These 
cases must be dealt with individually and reasonably, and 
can soon be quietened. 

The child’s spiritual stature increases when it is alone and 
at peace, without any adult influence infringing on its 
solitariness. 

Professor Whithead in his book, Religion in the Making, 
writes : 


“Religion is what the individual does with his own 
solitariness . . . and if you are never solitary, you are 
never religious . . . the great religious conceptions which 
haunt the imagination of civilised mankind are scenes of 
solitariness ; Prometheus chained to his rock, Mahomet 
brooding in the desert, the meditation of Buddha, the 
Solitary Man on the Cross. It belongs to the depth of the 
religious spirit to have felt forsaken, even by God.’ 


Interested Concentration—We must see to it that from the 
beginning of its days every child knows it has its appointed 
service. ‘ We cheat every child of his true happiness if we 
do not help him to render faithful service with all the force 
of his manhood’s disciplined strength.’ (Times.) How can 
we arrive at this rendering of faithful service: To start 
with, the child must be allowed to be himself. The initial 
urge in the child must have free play. Parents to-day are 
seeking happiness for their children by making and expecting 
them to enjoy the same things as they do themselves. Be- 
cause a father enjoys shooting birds, or visiting old buildings 
or playing cricket on his holiday, or a mother finds her 
time pass happily in dancing or in gardening, there is no 
reason to believe that their children need necessarily draw 
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their pleasure from the same sources. Frequently they do, 
and life may go fairly easily, but the real art of living is 
shown when each member of the family can follow its own 
tastes and still remain in perfect fellowship with all the rest. 

When children are forced into channels where some out- 
side power presses them, instead of their own inclinations, 
they either succumb and gain a spurious happiness and 
become conventional beings, or frequently become ill, the 
illness being a subconscious gesture against the outside force. 
I have seen numbers of cases of this kind in young girls 
forced into society unwillingly. It is the good and tractable 
children who mostly suffer in this way, being unable to 
withstand the reply to any protest on their part. ‘No, 
darling, of course you need not, but I would love you to.’ 
This appeal through the affections is iniquitous and leads to 
most unhappy results. Far better the neglected child than 
the one who is forced in the wrong direction by such 
methods. 

The school must co-operate with the parent in helping 
to establish a deep contentment in the child. For this 
reason parents should go and see a school at work before 
precipitating their child into it. It may be that in its home 
it is still learning something which the school cannot give. 
It is becoming more and more the fashion to send the child 
to school at a very early age (two and a half to three years), 
and this may be essential where the home cannot possibly 
supply the child’s needs and give it proper training. Unfor- 
tunately people do not discriminate, and children while 
quite tiny and still perfectly contented are uprooted and 
sent to an infant school because it is the fashion. 

Before deciding on the school, parents should feel that 
they have absolute confidence in the head master or mistress ; 
they must be in such a relationship to the head that they feel 
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they can tell him anything about their child, for parents and 
teachers should work together if the child is to benefit to 
the full. I have known parents who do not tell their 
children’s faults and difficulties to the head teacher, thinking 
that he may be biassed towards the child. If this is the case, 
then the parents have chosen the wrong teacher and the 
child ought to be sent elsewhere to school. 

The child having been sent to school, it is necessary to 
watch its reactions. One frequently hears from parents 
that the child will never say what it is doing at school, for 
when questioned it gives the laconic and horrifying (!) 
reply: ‘Playing.’ Usually one finds that on their return 
from school these children are greeted with the question : 
* Well, what have you been doing at school to-day :” Now 
many children find it extremely difficult to express them- 
selves fluently in words, and presumably, if it is a good 
school, part of the morning’s work has been verbal expres- 
sion : it is obvious, then, that when the child goes home he 
cannot be bothered with what seem to him futile questions. 
Spontaneous conversation on any subject he fancies is the 
recreation he requires, or else he should relapse into silence 
which ought to be respected. The correct method for 
parents to pursue is to find out from form teachers the sub- 
jects of the curriculum and to introduce these subjects into 
conversation from another angle and then see if the child 
responds, and, if so, whether with intelligence and interest. 

If a child is truly interested in its lessons it will develop 
the power of concentration—the power which later in life 
will help it to concentrate, if necessary, on that work which 
it does not like. With the little child, interest must come 
first-—you cannot concentrate without it. Then we must 
remember that the young child cannot concentrate on one 
thing for very long at a time. This fact distresses some 
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parents, but it need not do so. The power will grow in 
the same way as the child grows physically—if given proper 
care and environment. A little child’s first efforts at con- 
centration are usually on some job it is doing—and wherever 
possible this concentration should not be interrupted. He 
wants to put on his own socks and shoes—then let him do 
so, and do not interrupt his efforts ; too frequently we are 
in a hurry, and seize the sock and shoe from the child and put 
them on him ourselves and concentration is interrupted. I 
know that children are slow ; we cannot always wait; in 
that case it is better to say: ‘To-day I will dress you,’ and 
do so without talk. 

In the modern school concentration in the young children 
is trained by making their work connect with some central 
interest. A story is told on Monday, and the handwork, 
games, reading (if the children are already being taught 
reading) will all be centred on the events in the story. The 
story may be something quite simple ; a little girl living in 
a cottage feeding her pigeons, watering her garden, planting 
seeds, etc. During the week the children can make dove- 
cotes from paper, model pigeons to put round it—perhaps 
sing and play a ring game about pigeons—and for their 
nature work plant seeds; and in various ways the central 
interest can be carried on and the imagination developed. 
In a later term we give a story long enough to continue 
from week to week, e.g. the childhood of Hiawatha, with 
parts of the poem learnt by the children. In its connection 
the children can act, using either their own or the actual 
words of the poem, or both. For handwork, bows and 
arrows can be made and the wigwam, each child doing some 
of the sewing and the painting of pictures on the outside. 
For the nature work, the children can have talks on the 
various animals and answer the questions which Hiawatha 
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had to answer: * Why the rabbit was so timid,’ ‘ How the 
reindeer ran so swiftly,’ etc. 

As the child grows older and becomes ready for the 
beginnings of history, he hears stories of primitive man and 
begins to think and reason and discover. The child at the 
age of seven is a primitive man and delights in his discoveries. 

The description of a lesson on the evolution of pottery 
will illustrate this. Several vegetable marrows and many 
oyster shells were provided. The children halved the 
marrows and scooped out their contents with the shells. 
The next day the cups so made were dry, and the children 
found they held water; then someone suggested heating 
the water, and the marrow was held over the fire—alas, 
a hole was burnt and the water began to drip through. A 
child suggested putting clay in the hole; another went 
further and said ‘ Put clay all over it.’ This was done, and 
then it was left to dry. The next morning the clay had 
dried, and the marrow slipped easily out of the clay cup. 
‘Why,’ said one of the children, as primitive man said thou- 
sands of years ago, ‘ why, we need not have had a marrow 
at all, but might have made pots straight away in clay.’ 

And so the courses should continue, every child having 
means of expression through handwork or acting—spon- 
taneous or written and learnt—or music or dancing, etc. 

Expressive work even in the upper classes should take its 
place in the ordinary curriculum ; it should not be a hand- 
work lesson taken in the afternoon as an extra—it must have 
its place in the time-table just as any other subject ; for 
without it, education is but onesided. And throughout the 
work there should be the idea of correlation. The first 
time the children go through the history of their own coun- 
try, their literature, wherever possible, should be connected 
with it. For instance, in Edward III’s reign we look at 
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England and London as they were then, and Chaucer walks 
into the picture. The age produced the man—the children 
must meet him for the first time in his correct setting. Such 
a system produces interest and such interest produces 
concentration. 

People sometimes criticise modern teaching, saying it is 
made too interesting. No, if teaching is good the result 
will be that interest is immediately aroused. I was once 
talking to some young children about the food of plants 
and how the plant took in salts from the ground, and I 
continued : ‘Sometimes you can actually see these salts— 
in the summertime if you split open a straw you can see 
the silica shining on the inside surface.’ The following week 
a little boy said to me: “I've seen the salts in the straw. I 
went to a party on Saturday and I had an iced drink and I 
split up my drinking straw.’ Yes, the delights of the party 
and the iced drink had not quenched his interest ! 

A great weakness in the education of the young to-day, 
owing possibly to the very large numbers in classes, is the 
failure to train them to think clearly and express themselves 
accurately in speech. Stress is laid far too early on written 
work in exercise books. In life the majority of people 
have to express themselves through the spoken word ; very 
few are called upon to write their thoughts. The bogy of 
school certificate and common entrance both depending 
upon written work, are the ruin of a true cultural education. 
But if teachers were brave enough they would find that 
these examinations can be passed by the child in its stride 
with far less expenditure of time on the written results than 
is usually given. 

This fetish for the written word is carried to excess in 
some of the large public schools where, for instance, at their 
science lessons the girls in a fully equipped laboratory watch 
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the teacher do experiments instead of doing them for 
themselves ; consequently they make second-hand deduc- 
tions, and lose the training in exactness and handwork which 
are surely some of the chief reasons for which the subject 
is taught. These girls are then required to write an account 
of the experiment which they have not done and very often 
give excellent written accounts. I consider this dishonest 
teaching, and a child’s standard of truth is lowered by the 
principle of such a method. 

To-day the desire of parents for their children to excel 
in examinations and in intellectual achievement is become 
an obsession and is blinding them to all true educational 
values, The mother who when asked how her boy was 
doing at school replied : ‘He must be getting on well, for 
he has beaten J’ (a reputedly clever boy), is typical of a large 
number of parents who do not judge their child on his own 
merits and abilities, or on their own opinions, but simply 
by standardising him with the crowd. They forget that the 
failure to pass an examination may be made the opportunity 
of character training for life ; and that the child well equipped 
to meet its chances and changes, success and failures, is the 
one who can be considered well educated. He has to learn, 
as R. L. S. put it, ‘Our business in this world is not to 
succeed, but to continue to fail in good spirits.’ 

And if our methods are right there must follow growth 
of character. It is taking place as surely as growth of body, 
and this unseen growth needs as much care and thought 
expended on it as physical growth. Little children are 
frequently sent to school to have a little employment or 
“to do a few lessons,’ and no enquiry is made as to the 
spirit of the school and what line is taken towards character 
training. Yet surely it is true that the trained intellect is of 
no value unless guided and controlled by character. Children 
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should not be taught lessons just anyhow—good teaching 
involves the arousing of the right attitude towards work, 
and this right attitude develops character ; the character of 
endurance. We cannot divorce the common events and 
happenings of daily life from the development of character. 
This leads me on to speak of the place of disappointment 


‘in the child’s life. I do not think it well for any child to 


have repeated disappointments. But to-day we are afraid 
to let our children suffer disappointment. ‘I have just 
heard that we cannot go to the Play to-day ; but the children 
will be so disappointed, I am taking them to the Zoo instead.’ 
This type of thing is heard far too frequently, and the normal 
discipline of life is frustrated. 

Loyalty—what loyalties have our modern children, what 
are they being taught to give in return for what they receive 
from the world: Are they being trained to justify their 
existence 2 On occasion it is suggested to a mother that the 
child might do something for the sake of the school which, 
after all, is its little world for the moment. The reply, 
alas too frequently, is ‘I will ask her if she wants to,’ not, 
‘I will suggest to her that she ought to.’ 

The school should stress the beautiful, the good and the 
true in people, and things, and ignore the ugly and harmful. 
Children should be encouraged to criticise kindly, and to 
appreciate the good qualities in their school fellows. We 
hope that our children will do great things in their day and 
generation, and the training of the appreciation of good will 
have fruition in the days tocome. Asa well-known preacher 
said recently : ‘ International troubles cannot be solved until 
each nation realises the excellencies of the others.’ 

Our homes should have their own standard—not neces- 
sarily the standards of everyone else’s home. ‘ Mary will 
do this and that because Joan Smith does it,’ is really no 
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reason for Mary’s action. “Is it good for Mary and everyone 
else concerned 2’ is the only thing that matters, and the only 
foundation on which to make our judgments. ‘If people 
only wouldn’t let their children,’ is the common cry of many 
parents manifestly not approving. I know quite well the 
difficulty, for it is natural for the young to follow after the 
young ; but I do also know that in homes where there is an 
ideal of living and a standard of integrity to this ideal main- 
tained, the young will be guided—not by having these ideals 
and standards thrust upon them, but in seeing them from 
babyhood consistently lived. 

We all want our children to be happy ; and I cannot do 
better than conclude with a quotation from H. V. Nevinson’s 
Running Accompaniments. 


*I fall back,’ he says, ‘nearly twenty-three centuries to 
the Greek Philosopher’s definition of happiness as “ the 
exercise of vital powers along the line of excellence in a life 
giving them scope.” Energy, action, production—in the 
exercise of vital powers alone I am convinced can the highest 


happiness be reached.’ 
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THE SOLILOQUY OF LI CHANG. 


Green rushes by the waterside, 

Like spears of jade against a cloudless sky, 
And butterflies among the mulberries 
And tall wild pears. 

A thicket blazing in the noonday heat, 
Until, as afternoon wears on, 

The shadows lengthen in their harmony, 
Upon the water meadows. 
The setting sun: an evening star, 
And through the willows, shines the bright full moon 
Upon the winding CHEN. 
Dusk, and the evening song of frogs, 
Then all the stars of heaven gazing down, 
A million ‘li’ away, 
On starry flowers clustered in their myriads, 
Beside the placid stream ; 

While in the utter quietude of night, 

The softest whisper of eternity 

Echoes with the voice of a thousand rivers. 
Stillness and peace and purity 
In sky and sea and mountain, 

In bird and leaf and dewdrop, 
And I, LI CHANG, 
Stand transfixed by loveliness, 
Yet sad that man must stand aside 
From all this sweet creation, 
Because he cannot follow purity 
For purity’s sake. R. CROSS. 











MISS NOLAN. 
BY SIR GEORGE LEVESON GOWER. 


*Becos ! an’ if anyone calls me a fool, he'll no be that 
far wrong !’ cried Willie Walsh as he mopped his perspiring 
brow, after flinging himself into the railway carriage. Now 
the said Willie is not only very far from being a fool, but 
would have hotly resented the imputation. He was what 
is known in the South of Ireland as a ‘ Guinea Man,’ and a 
very shrewd one at that. Now a Guinea Man is a gentle- 
man who undertakes deals, mostly in horseflesh, on com- 
mission. 

‘Why, what in the world has happened ?’ I asked. 

‘T'll be the laughin’-stock 0’ County Cork !’ 

‘But how ?’ 

*’Tis this way it came about, yer honour. I got a tele- 
gram from Captain Norman, out o’ Dublin, sayin’ “ See 
Miss Nolan, at 16, Plunket Street, and find out if suitable.” 
An’ how the blazes was I to know ’twas a kitchen-maid 
Mrs. Norman would be wantin’! So off I goes to the 
house an’ raps at the dure. Out peeps an ould woman wid 
a face on her fit to scare the Divil out of hell. “ Can I see 
Miss Nolan 2?” I asks, just as civil as ye plaze. “That ye 
cannot.” “And for what no?” “ She’s out.” “ Ah! 
thin she’ll be exercisin’. Slam ! went the dure!”’ Willie 
emphasised this by a vigorous whack of his rolled-up news- 
paper on the seat opposite him. ‘“ But when will she be 
back 2” I shouted through the kay-hole. “ An’ what's 
that to do wid'ye, ye great spalpeen ?”’ “ Sure I’m wantin’ 
to know if she’d be suitable.” “ Divil take ye, ye ugly 
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blaygyard !”’ I saw a bit window open at the side of the 
dure, so slippin’ my head in I asked, soft as butter, “ Will 
she be in now? I’m only wantin’ to see her paces, an’ take 
a peep into her mouth, an’ judge if she moves aisily ; an’ 
maybe ye’d not mind my throwin’ a leg over her?” At 
that the ould woman lets out a screech ye cud hear from here 
to Waterford, an’ bangs the window to.’ (Whack ! went 
the paper.) ‘“* Will ye no shut your dirty mouth ?”’ says 
she.—“ But there she comes, and she'll be afther tellin’ ye 
herself!” an’ pointed down the street. Niver a smell of a 
filly in sight. “ But where’s Miss Nolan, thin?” I asks. 
“There she comes, an’ ye’d better be shiftin’ yer dirty 
carcase before she hears the shameful things ye’ve been 
askin’ about her!” A great big lump of a girl comes 
straddlin’ down the street, an’ “ There’s Miss Nolan!” 
screams the ould woman.’ 

Willie lapsed into silence and then burst out with sudden 
violence: ‘’Tis no prophet I am so as to know that the 
Captain was wantin’ a kitchen wench an’ no a filly. I'll 
do a better deal in horseflesh for his Honour than anny 
guinea man in the County ; but as for kitchen wenches . . .” 

Words failed him to express the depth of his disgust, and 
he dejectedly spat on the floor. 














FAIR ROSAMUND. 
BY LLEWELYN POWYS. 


THERE exists a tradition that Fair Rosamund, the lovely 
mistress of Henry II’s affections, received her education at 
the Benedictine Nunnery at Cannington in Somerset. The 
tradition has been often challenged. It is rumoured that 
this “pretty uplandish’ village of Somerset at one time 
belonged to a manor held by the Clifford family. It is 
suggested that Henry knew Rosamund Clifford when, as a 
boy during the Civil War, his mother placed him not so 
far away at Bristol under the care of his uncle Robert, Earl 
of Gloucester. There are historians, however, who insist 
that he met her first at the age of sixteen, on the occasion 
of his visit to Scotland to receive a knighthood from his 
mother’s uncle, King David I. 

The dogrose of our fields, so fragile, fresh and fair, and 
with its delicate petals carrying upon them the flush of 
dawn, has often been taken as an emblem of the particular 
form of feminine beauty peculiar to English women—a 
beauty simple and innocent as milk and strawberries—and 
which, extremely provocative to foreigners, repeats itself 
from generation to generation in our cottages, vicarages and 
manor houses. It can hardly be doubted that Fair Rosamund 
represented a supreme example of this island beauty, the 
artless grace of which stirred Henry’s dark and passionate 
nature to its depths—so far removed was it from his own 
experience and cynical judgment upon life. 

On both sides Henry’s heredity was wilful and turbulent. 
Richard Coeur de Lion used openly to jest about the family 
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hearsay that told how his Plantagenet great-grandmother— 
the dame of Fulk le Rechin—had had a demon for her lover 
—‘Is it to be wondered at,’ he would laugh, ‘ that we live 
on bad terms with each other, springing as we do from such 
astock ? From Satan we sprang and to Satan we must go.’ 
We remember also how the Conqueror as a young man had 
the effrontery to thrash his future wife, Matilda of Flanders, 
in the streets of Bruges because she had added to her refusal 
of his marriage-proposal a taunting allusion to his mother 
Arlotta and his bastardry. 

We are fortunate in possessing a very exact description 
of Henry II written down by a shrewd contemporary 
observer. With the help of this we can form a clear idea 
of this formidable and capable monarch. He was, so it 
appears, a man of medium height and of great physical 
strength. The measurement of his chest was enormous. 
He possessed untiring energy and is said never to have sat 
down except when at meals or in the saddle. His restless 
ways severely taxed the patience of his courtiers. Peter 
Blois provides us with this living picture of his early morning 
departures: ‘If the King has decided to spend the day 
anywhere ... You may be certain that he will set off 
early in the morning and his sudden move will throw 
everyone’s plans into confusion. You may see men running 
about as though they were mad, urging on fresh horses, 
driving chariots one into another and everything in a state 
of confusion.’ 

From his imperious mother he had inherited an in- 
ordinate pride. Henry I, it will be recalled, only induced 
the Empress Maude to consent to her marriage with the 
Earl of Anjou by adopting stern disciplinary measures. 
And it was probably from the example of this overbearing 
‘Lady of the English ’ that Henry was taught to lay so great 
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a store on principalities and power. Without doubt it was 
this, his cardinal sin of ambition, that caused him to be won 
so easily by the blandishments of Eleanora, the Queen of 
France, who after sixteen years of married life had grown 
passing weary of Louis VII, with his shaven crown, and was 
openly looking round for a more vigorous companion for 
her royal bed. 

This most unordinary woman, Countess of Poitiers, and 
Duchesse of Aquitaine in her own right, was already thirty- 
two years old at the time of her divorce. She was wedded 
to her new husband six weeks after the dissolution of her 
marriage with Louis when Henry was only nineteen years 
old. This brilliant voluptuous Queen brought to the young 
Plantagenet her ‘ great Provence dower.’ True troubadour 
Princess that she was, she heightened every experience of her 
life with romantic adventures, fit subjects for the chanson 
or tenson of Provengal song. As a young girl, fired by 
the eloquence of Saint Bernard, she dressed up herself and 
her maids-of-honour to resemble Amazons and persuaded 
Louis VII to go crusading, hazarding during the unlucky 
campaign the love he had for her by a scandalous passion 
for a handsome Saracen Emir. Indeed, there was no end to 
the amorous mischief of this spoiled lady from gay Guienne. 
It is rumoured that her uncle Raymond of Poitou was 
bewitched by her at Antioch, as, indeed, Henry’s own father 
was reported to have been, who for all that he was accustomed 
to wear so jocund a sprig of yellow in his cap seldom cared 
to risk the displeasure of his domineering Empress-wife, 
‘a niggard old wife,’ as Camden without apology names 
her. Strange as it may sound, the Empress Maude’s real 
life-passion seems to have been for her royal cousin and 
enemy, King Stephen ; and when the young Henry, with the 
help of Eleanora’s formidable fleet, sailed to England and 
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came to an affable agreement with King Stephen, there were 
not wanting those present at the Wallingford conference of 
pacification, to note that the Angevin Prince addressed the 
royal usurper as ‘Father.’ Henry and Eleanora were 
crowned at Westminster on December 19, 1154, ‘ after 
England had been without a king for six weeks.’ 

It appears that Henry at once adopted the plan of hiding 
Fair Rosamund in numerous dower houses in England, at 
Bishop’s Waltham, Wynch, Freemantel, Martelstone, but 
especially at Woodstock : 


* Bowres hadde the Rosamunde about in Englonde, 
Which this King for her sake made ich understonde,’ 


sang Robert of Gloucester. 

The royal residence at Woodstock had been particularly 
dear to Henry’s grandfather, Henry I, and he had enclosed 
an enormous park there, building about it for the impale- 
ment of such a pleasure forest the finest stone wall ever 
put up in England. This vast wooded enclosure the Beau- 
clerk used for the indulgence of his odd interest in zoology, 
filling its precincts, so it is recorded, with lions, leopards, and 
porcupines ! 

It must have been somewhere deep secluded in this dense 
preserve that his grandson mewed up his darling. She was, 
however, no strange Phcenix bird of a poet’s imagination, 
but a beautiful girl out of Somerset, fresh and delicate as her 
namesake flower from the covert called Kiss-me-down that 
stands near by the grass-grown medieval roadway between 
Montacute and Tintinhull. Henry is believed to have had 
two sons by her, William Long Espee who helped to lay 
the foundation-stone of Salisbury Cathedral and was created 
Earl of Salisbury, and Geoffrey who became Bishop of 
Lincoln. Throughout the military turmoils of those un- 
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settled years both of these men remained faithful to their 
family, to their father as long as he lived, and afterwards to 
their two half-brothers. Geoffrey, indeed, was present at 
Henry’s death-bed and watched him turn to the wall with a 
face convulsed with fury, muttering the famous words, 
* Shame, shame upon a conquered king.’ It was to William 
Espee that Henry is reported to have said, ‘Thou art my 
legitimate son, the rest are bastards,’ words which have been 
taken to prove that he had actually been married to Rosa- 
mund by some hedge-priest when yet a boy. 

Tradition, legend, rumour and history all seem to indicate 
that the sylvan lodging that Henry built for Rosamund at 
Woodstock was most subtly contrived. Henry understood 
English if he did not speak it, and! it is probable that he 
instructed some trusty Saxon woodsman to build winter- 
parlour and summer-parlour in the most sequestered glade 
of Woodstock Park. Some have conceived this flowery 
cell to have been placed at the centre of a maze whose 
cringle-crangle paths were calculated to confuse all heads 
save the King’s, who because of his besotted case was drawn 
hot-foot to take the right turnings. Henry’s emotional 
entanglement certainly called for cunning expedients. His 
haughty luxurious wife was not a woman to be easily gulled, 
nor one to endure personal humiliations lightly, and we can 
well understand how sharply Henry was put to his shifts 
when we recollect that Queen Eleanora liked the King’s 
Oxford palace of Beau Monte well enough to lie in there 
for the birth of Richard Coeur de Lion. 

Rosamund’s bower of jouissance is described thus by an 
old chronicler : ‘ It was a house of wonderful working ; so 
that no man or woman might come to her but he that was 
instructed by the King, or such as were right secret with 
him touching the matter.... This house was named 
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Labyrinthus or Dedalus worke, which was wrought like 
unto a knot in a garden called a maze.’ 

It was there in such a sphere of delice that Fair Rosamund 
spent her indolent hours embroidering fine fabrics and 
idling for the visits of her royal paramour. Henry II, the 
vigorous man of affairs, mortised in reality, possessed, when 
he wished to display it, great personal charm, and it was 
doubtless this strange power, shining out through so coarse 
and bold a husk, that enabled him to win such a passionate 
devotion from the daughter of Walter de Clifford—a 
devotion of so pure and strong a kind that the tender con- 
science of the lady seems to have been absolved from all sense 
of guilt for her advoutry. Not even towards the close of her 
life when surrounded by the sanctity of a nunnery could she 
be made to confess that the love which had existed between 
herself and her royal master had been a matter of wrongdoing. 

Shut away in her leafy cabin, she had been content to wait 
patiently for Henry’s visits. The long weeks would pass 
by, and then suddenly the two lovers would be once more 
together in the springtime, when the first primroses were 
coming out in clusters under the huge tree-trunks, and in 
her yard the ‘nopes,’ or bullfinches, were pilfering the buds 
of the fruit trees during lengthening evenings light as air 
and happy with the laughter of children and the distant 
echoes of a workman’s axe. And again they would be 
together in the soft days of early June, with whitethroats 
rearing their nestlings in the bramble patch behind her well 
(‘Hir body wessh with watir of a welle’) and with wood- 
pigeons blessing relaxed hours of delight, their murmur 
dying down and reviving hour after hour from their dizzy 
habitations of thick enfoliaged king oaks from which no 
branch had ever been pollarded larger than a stag could 


with ease turn over with his horns. The lagging moons of 
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autumn would follow each other while she waited in her 
smoke-filled chamber—with the rushes ‘lifting’ on the 
floor in the draughts, and the rain lashing against the tim- 
bered wall of her room; until, when least expected, she 
would suddenly hear his bridle ring, and before she could 
reach the yard her gag-tooth Saxon varlet would already 
be leading off the King’s horse. 


‘And whan he rode, men might his bridel here 
Jyngle in a whistlying wynd so cleere, 
And eek as loude as doth—the chapel belle.’ 


Then in an instant all her past teen would be forgot. The 
winds of Woden at cock-shut time might go huffling along 
Akeman Street and across the marshlands of Evenlode, she 
cared for them not a jot. Speechless with joy they would 
once more be alone together, the violent man with * lyonous 
visage’ not less tormented than the trembling girl by an 
ardent desire to reach to an absolute ineffable unity, an 
absolute identification of being through the wild ways of 
the flesh. Careless of his appearance ‘this huge lover of 
woods’ would present himself dressed in his short coat 
smelling of autumnal leaves, of the moss and of the mould 
forest and of the black sweat of the embost stag he had 
just come from killing. ‘The King pursude me fast from 
Grange coppice flying ; the King did hunt me living ; the 
Queen’s Park had me dying.’ 

Henry’s face was bronzed and covered with freckles, his 
hair yellow and curly, and his neck powerful as the neck 
ofa bull. ‘ He useth boots without folding caps and homely 
and short clothes weareth he.’ He never put on gloves, and 
his hands at the end of his ‘long champion arms’ were 
rude and large and it was his custom to carry a weapon—a 
hand-sword, or long bow, or other hunting gear. And there 
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in the dim-lit gusty hall this girl of tender age would stand 
before the King and with his grey ‘ pykeled’ eyes he would 
gaze upon her, feasting upon her loveliness, upon the love- 
liness of this secret choice of his youth, upon the loveliness 
of his ‘ minion wyfe’ with her maidenly ringlets falling 
about her shoulders. He would observe the tight sleeves 
of her kirtel or close gown, and her flowing outer robe, her 
pelisson that was trimmed with swan’s down, white as milk in 
a pail, but not so white as the soft flesh hidden beneath her 
sumptuous garments, the warm soft flesh of her body smelling 
of lilac after rain and her face bright as the face of an angel. 


* But thus moche of her beauté telle I may, 
That sche was lyk the brighte morn of May 
Fulfild of alle beauté and plesaunce.’ 


Many are the versions given as to the manner of the 
discovery of these lovers by the much-wronged Queen. 
It was said that her restless suspicions were aroused by a 
tassel of silk upon one of Henry’s spurs as she came upon him 
by chance in an unfrequented section of the park ; and the 
next day, making a diligent search in the same overgrown 
vicinity, she found the bower. A second version tells that 
she used ‘a clue of silke, fallen from Rosamund’s lap ’ 
to find her way to the heart of the labyrinth where her 
ingenuous rival was sitting “to take ayre’ and too late, too 
late sprang to her feet ‘ fleeing from the sight of the searcher.’ 


* And Rosamund for very griefe 
Not one plaine word could speake.’ 


What actually occurred at this dramatic meeting is not 
known. ‘The Queen,’ one writer reported, ‘so vented her 
spleene, as the lady lived not long after’; another asserts 
that it was commonly said ‘ the Queene came to her by a 


clue of thridde, or silke, and so dealt with her in such sharpe 
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and cruell wise that she lived not long after.’ We are 
justified in dismissing the later legends which charge Eleanora 
with giving Rosamund a cup of poison to drink. It is more 
probable that the sophisticated middle-aged woman worked 
upon the feelings of the gentle girl until she consented to 
retire to Godstow nunnery. For it was here that Rosamund 
spent the last years of her life, and there is ample evidence 
to show that the Godstow foundation was much advantaged 
by her presence, receiving as it did rich endowments not 
only from Henry but also from the Clifford family : ‘ the 
mill of Franton in Gloucestershire and a little meade laying 
neare it, called Lechton and a salt pit at Wyche’ being 
bequeathed to Godstow by Rosamund’s father-‘ for the 
health of his soule and for the soules of Margaret his some- 
times wife, and Rosamund his daughter.’ 

“When once the King loveth,’ writes the chronicler, 
“scarcely will he ever hate, when once he hateth, scarcely 
ever receiveth he into grace.’ Queen Eleanora had had no 
less than eight children by Henry, but had they been a score 
the bitterness that was now roused between the royal pair 
could not have been mended. Henry never rid his mind 
of the mischief she had worked upon him, and Eleanora 
never forgave him his royal treachery. She stirred up her 
sons to rebel against their father and was herself eventually 
caught escaping to Paris disguised as a common soldier. 
“His sons may very well be a trouble to him,’ exclaimed 
Patriarch Heraclius at Dover, repeating the old hearsay as 
he was returning to the continent after his unsuccessful 
mission to England, ‘as they come from the Devil and will 
go to the Devil.’ 

For the next sixteen years Henry kept his ageing wife in 
confinement as a state prisoner under the care of his great 


Justiciary Ranulph de Glanville. And yet it was the destiny 
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of the old Queen long to outlive her husband, and to be 
solaced and honoured by her son Richard ‘ governing 
England with great wisdom and popularity’; thereby 
fulfilling, according to Matthew Paris, the prophecy of 
Merlin, ‘ The Destructive eagle shall rejoice in the third 
nestling.’ At the age of eighty years she was still success- 
fully directing state matters, and it was by his coming 
vigorously to her rescue when she was being besieged in her 
summer castle of Mirabel that King John managed to get 
Prince Arthur of Bretagne into his hands. The old grand- 
mother understood at once the danger in which the rebellious 
heir of her second son stood and, unmindful of the indignities 
he had put upon herself, charged the victorious uncle on 
her malediction to do no harm ‘to the noble boy.’ To- 
wards the close of her life, with Henry her eldest son dead 
of a fever, and Geoffrey trodden to death by the coursers at 
a tournament in Paris, she was in constant correspondence 
with the Pope. Many of these letters have been preserved. 
Their style is remarkable. ‘The younger King,’ she writes, 
‘and the Count Bretagne both sleep in dust, while their 
most wretched mother is compelled to live on though 
tortured by the irremediable recollections of the dead.’ 
When the news of Richard’s captivity came to her she 
signed herself with ironic hauteur ‘ Eleanora by the wrath 
of God Queen of England.’ At four score she did not 
hesitate to travel to Spain so that she might escort her grand- 
daughter, Blanche of Castille, to Normandy for the marriage 
she had arranged for her with the French prince. She died 
on April 1, 1204, at the age of eighty-two, and until the 
French Revolution her bones lay undisturbed by the bones 
of Henry at Fontevrand. 

We learn that when the news of Fair Rosamund’s death 
“by slow decay and pining’ reached Henry, he hurried with 
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characteristic impetuosity to Godstow, where, distracted, he 
demanded to have the girl’s tomb opened. She had been 
the King’s love, his very marrow, and there was none who 
might venture to resist his will, Anthony 4 Wood gives us 
an odd quotation relating to the macabre and tragic scene. 
“We rede that in Englonde was a king that had a concubine 
whose name was Rose, and for her great bewtey he cleped 
her Rose a monde, Rosa Mundi, that is to saye, Rose of the 
world. For him thought that she passed al wymen in 
bewtye. It befel that she died and was buried while the 
King was absent. And whaune he cam agen, for grete love 
that he had to yr, he wolde se the bodye in the grave and 
when the grave was opened, there sate an orible tode upon 
here breste bytwene hir tettys, and a foule adder bigirt 
hir body about in the midle. And she stank so that the 
Kyng, ne non other might stond to see that oryble sight.’ 

It is not clear how long a time Rosamund spent at the 
Nunnery before she died, but it was long enough to win 
the love of the sisters. She always obstinately maintained 
that ‘ though she had been a concubine, yet she would be 
saved’ ; and when the anxious nuns who so dearly cherished 
her enquired how they could be made sure of this, she pointed 
to a tree that grew in their garth, saying, ‘If that tree be 
turned into stone after my death, then shall I have life among 
the saints in heaven.’ Within a very few years of her death 
the tree was observed to be ossifying. ‘And the stone was 
commonlie shewed to passengers at Godstow even till the 
house was dissolved.’ 

After the exhumation, performed at the bidding of Henry 
II, the nuns proved the love they had felt for their sweet 
friend by having her body once more coffined ‘ on whose 
soul God for pity have grace ’—and placing it before the 
altar in their chapel, ‘ with tapers burning about it,’ where 
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it remained with ‘great veneration’ until it was removed 
by the order of Saint Hugh of Lincoln. 

This aristocratic prelate from the Grand Chartreuse who 
had been summoned by Henry to be the first Prior of Witham 
in Somerset was a priest of wide sympathies, and it seems 
strange that so liberal and honest a man should have treated 
the sely bones of a poor maid with such scant respect. The 
countryside about Woodstock had doubtless rung with the 
wild romance, and the Bishop may have been made particu- 
larly aware of the scandal on the occasion when, as they 
sat side by side under a Woodstock oak, he gave the King 
his celebrated quip connected with his poor relations of 
Falaise.. In any case, on seeing the coffin in the middle of the 
choir ‘ covered with a pall of silke and set about with lights 
of waxe,’ Saint Hugh demanded ‘ who it was who lay there.’ 
The nuns thereupon answered : ‘ It is the tomb of Rosamund 
that was sometime lemman to the King.’ The Bishop then 
using his pontifical authority declared that ‘the hearse of a 
harlot was not a fit spectacle for a quire of virgins to con- 
template, nor was the front of God’s altar a proper station 
for it,’ and raising his voice the orgulous Savoyard, son of 
the Lord of Avalon, cried havoc in the following harsh 
words: ‘Take out of the place the harlot and bury her 
without the church, lest Christian religion should grow in 
contempt, and to the end that, through example of her, 
other women being made afraid may beware, and keepe 
themselves from unlawful and advouterous company with 
men.’ The nuns could do nothing but obey the commands 
of the Bishop, but Anthony 4 Wood was of opinion that 
instead of again burying her stone coffin in the churchyard 
they merely conveyed it into the Chapter House because, 
when the flesh had ‘ quite perished,’ it is rumoured that they 
put the remains of Rosamund in a perfumed leather bag, 
VoL. 156.—No. 934. 35 
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which bag these ‘ chaste sisters ’ enclosed in lead and brought 
back into the chapel, burying it in a most delicate and 
stately coffin of stone. ‘This wench had a little coffer 
scarcely of two foot long made by a wondercraft that is yet 
seen there. Therein it seemeth that giants fight, beasts 
startle, foule flee, and fysh leap, without any man’s moving.’ 
So was Saint Hugh’s animosity against the lady who had 
been so ‘infamous for her lewdness’ happily defeated ! 
The antiquary Stow tells us that in his time a cross stood 
in the vicinity of Godstow with these lines carved upon it : 


“Qui meat hac oret ; signum salutis adoret, 
Utque sibi datur veniam Rosamundae precetur.’ 


The somewhat unexpected words of the final line may be 
thus translated : ‘ Let his prayer be that the favour of Rosa- 
mund be granted to himself.’ 

King John, Henry’s youngest and darling son, seems to 
have felt tenderly towards her. When he came to the 
throne he most generously endowed the Nunnery that 
“these holy virgins might releeve with their prayers the 
souls of his father King Hanrie and of the Lady Rosamund 
there interred.’ It had been the sight of John’s name amongst 
the list of conspirators that had hastened the death of Henry, 
and these endowments of Godstow may well have been 
bestowed as a penitential act of filial piety. The Plan- 
tagenets were as quick to repent as they were to betray. 
When Coeur de Lion knelt by the side of his father’s corpse 
he was prostrated with remorse, and yet only a few days 
had passed since he had laughed to feel his ears tingle with 
the old man’s whispered execrations as Henry signed the 
humiliating treaty that he and King Philip had forced upon 
him. ‘ Now let things go as they will. I care no more for 
myself or the world.’ It was in the same black mood that 
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Henry had uttered his notofious blasphemy upon seeing Le 
Mans, the city of his birth, go up in flames: ‘ Since Thou 
hast taken from me the town I loved best, where I was 
born and bred, and where my father lies buried, I will have 
my revenge on Thee too.’ It was not without reason that 
Henry on hearing of the news of this last rebellion ordered 
his Windsor artist to paint a picture of an old king-eagle 
having its eyes pecked out by its young. 

Henry was buried at Fontevrand and Richard noticed 
that death itself had not been able to smooth from his counte- 
nance the signs of the ungovernable rage that had troubled 
his last hours. Richard himself was to live but ten years 
longer and was then to be buried in the same Abbey. It 
was his particular wish, however, that his lion’s heart enclosed 
in a silver casket should be taken to the Cathedral of Rouen. 
In the year 1842 this precious relic was dug up in Rouen 
Cathedral, and on the case being opened the heart of the 
greatest hero of medieval chivalry was found to be, though 
withered to the thinness of a faded sycamore leaf, in a state 
of marvellous preservation. 

In the days of her childhood in Somerset, Rosamund 
Clifford must have known well the rich scent of the meadow- 
sweet that grows by the Sedgemoor rhines and also the 
fairer fainter fragrance of the wild roses festooning the high 
honeysuckle hedges of Cannington’s sloping park. At the 
time of the Reformation the creature scraps of this, the most 
romantic of all the girls that figure in our island history, were 
disturbed once again. The sacrilegious act is thus described 
by Leland: ‘Rosamund’s tumbe at Godstowe Nunnery 
was taken up of late; it is a stone with this inscription 
Tumba Rosamunda. Her bones were closed in lede, and 
withyn that, bones were closyd yn lether. When it was 


opened a very swete smell came owt of it.’ 














MOTHER. 


BY CEDRIC WALLIS. 


Davi had never seen his mother with conscious eyes. He 
was barely nine months old when she died leaving, it seemed 
to David, curiously few tangible traces behind to show what 
she had been like. There were one or two photographs, 
it is true. They showed a tall woman with a pale, oval 
face, wearing her hair piled on her head in an outmoded 
fashion and clothes as strange as her coiffure. It was difficult 
for a small boy to sentimentalise over likenesses so far re- 
moved from life as he knew it. David found them rather 
disappointing. Conversation about his mother on the part 
of various relatives gave him what he was sure was an equally 
distorted picture. His aunts, carrying out with enthusiasm 
the English middle-class ritual of speaking nothing but 
extravagant praise of the dead, made of their departed sister- 
in-law a cross between an angel and a genius. If they spoke 
truth, she must have been a very uncomfortable person to 
live with, decided David, but he was secretly sure they 
exaggerated. He had heard them exaggerate about other 
things. It was a family failing for which he had learned 
early in life to make liberal allowance. 

When David was a little over two years of age, his father 
married Miss Brown. She was dignified but friendly and 
David liked her. She liked him too, finding him less 
terrifying than her two elder stepchildren, with their dis- 
concerting unwillingness to accept her as anything but Miss 
Brown. When David called her Miss Brown it was to 
tease, because he had noticed that it made her blush. It 
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usually earned him a friendly spank and created an atmo- 
sphere of the greatest goodwill. When the others forgot to 
say Mother,’ as they too often did, the result was a strained 
silence that was felt by everyone present to be rather painful. 

As time went on, the two elder children grew into verbal 
acceptance of their stepmother, though she never felt that 
she had become more than a habit with them, try as she 
might to win their confidence and affection. With David 
it was exactly otherwise. Their relation was natural and 
affectionate and infinitely companionable, but it had in it a 
strange obstacle of formal reserve that worried them both, 
though it was never mentioned between them. Almost its 
only direct manifestation was an unaccountable reluctance 
on the child’s part to give her the title of mother. The joke 
about Miss Brown wore itself out in time, but it left behind 
it a disturbing hiatus. Her youngest stepchild had no name 
for her. Occasionally she would insist, as a question of 
manners, on the respectful form of address. When this 
happened David would comply without any fuss, repeating 
“Yes, Mother,’ after her like a docile little parrot, but with a 
minimum of meaning in his voice. A few minutes later 
he would give her another unadorned ‘ Yes,’ and if ques- 
tioned further would say with obvious sincerity that he 
didn’t know why it was. It was against her idea of personal 
integrity to force the issue and she determined to win him 
gradually by subtler means. 

In a few years’ time a small brother and sister joined the 
family. The gap in age between David and his elder brother 
was larger than that between him and his small stepbrother, 
so that in most ways he seemed to belong to the younger 
brood of which he was not really a member. Actually he 
stood alone between the two groups, partaking wholly of 
the mentality of neither. His elder brother and sister talked 
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at times of ‘our own mother.’ David listened with intense 
curiosity, but disdained questions on the subject as vaguely 
disloyal to the other beloved person who was still without 
name or title to him. The younger children, who knew 
nothing of the division in the family, prattled artlessly of the 
only mother they knew. David longed to join them, but 
somehow couldn’t. The figure of that strange woman—his 
own mother—stood firmly between, vague, shadowy and 
only half-realised, but most indisputably there. If only he 
could see her for just a moment of time—know what she was 
really like—the mystery might be solved and the obstacle 
removed. What was unthinkable was the setting up of one 
person in another’s place, without opportunity being given 
for argument or evidence or understanding—without even 
reliable knowledge. David sighed to himself, as he oblig- 
ingly lowered his head so that his baby sister could possess 
herself of the tufts of yellow hair that were her favourite 
plaything of the moment. How easily diverted she was, he 
thought. Life at one and a half years of age seems simple 
enough to a puzzled philosopher of seven. 

The stepmother’s policy was simple enough too. Its aim 
was to identify David in every possible way with her own 
children. Their respective ages made her object easy of 
achievement in many ways. The three younger children 
spent most of their time together, while the two elder ones 
used the greater degree of freedom allowed them to ramble 
off on their own. In some ways perhaps David was kept 
back slightly, to companion the development of his younger 
brother, but the mother held this a justifiable temporary check 
to which she and David must both submit in their struggle 
to find one another. To this general principle were added 
from time to time more positive occasions for affirming the 
unity of her trio—opportunities which she never failed to 
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seize with both hands. One day, for example, an elderly 
and very short-sighted cousin of her husband’s called and 
found the two small boys playing together in the garden. 
Failing to observe their obvious difference in size, she asked 
rather foolishly : 

‘Let me see, my dear, which of them is yours ?’ 

‘Both !” came the answer, as rapidly as the crack of a 
whip but as softly as a caress. 

Even the slight impoliteness of making an elderly relative 
look rather silly could not be allowed to mar such an oppor- 
tunity. The glow of pleasure that flooded David’s cheeks 
told her that he was pleased, though he said nothing, nor 
did his subsequent conduct suggest that any deep impression 
had been made. The stepmother would have glowed in 
her turn, had she known with what high exultation these 
evidences of belonging were inwardly treasured. At present 
she was building better than she knew. 

Soon after this David caught a bad chill, which developed 
into a high and wasting fever. Constant nursing and atten- 
tion were essential. The stepmother turned over the house- 
hold and the other children to the care of a willing and 
capable sister and herself shouldered the main burden of 
nursing the delirious boy. She would not for anything 
have forgone so great a chance of serving the child, and 
also she believed in her own capacity to stimulate him back 
to health. 

David’s experiences during his delirium were crude with 
the over-emphasis of fever, but to his childish imagination 
they had a certain quality of magnificence. He had in recent 
(uncensored) browsings in his father’s bookshelf been much 
occupied by a dramatically illustrated translation of Dante’s 
Divina Commedia, and it was as the Poet making his tour of 
Hell, Purgatory and Paradise that he now imagined himself. 
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In place of the austere figure of Virgil, he seemed to have for 
guide old Cobb, a local taxi-proprietor who had always been 
something of a hero in David's eyes. The object of their 
search was David’s mother, but it was a rule of the game 
that she must not be mentioned by name. 

“What will she be like, Cobb: Shall I know her: 
Will she know me? Is she looking for me too? What if 
she’s a disappointment, Cobb ? Shall I be able to talk to her ? 
Will she answer questions :’—so he babbled on, minute 
after minute and hour after hour—sometimes more and 
sometimes less coherently. 

The woman sitting at the bedside caught little of it, 
except occasionally the name of Cobb. She smiled wanly 
to herself at the incongruity of such a companion for a child’s 
wandering in the valley of the shadow. What were her 
thoughts? Mainly the severely practical ones of a capable 
woman faced by a problem that she alone can solve. Only 
at long intervals did the desolating thought sweep over her 
that she sat only a few yards away from him and he was 
unaware of her existence. Where was hez Was she 
losing him before he had ever become wholly hers? Reso- 
lutely she turned her mind away from speculation and back 
to practical needs. The child was thirsty, but he still didn’t 
know who gave him to drink. If only he could sleep, the 
doctor said the struggle would be as good as won. 

It was late afternoon when David came to the end of his 
search. The sun made a yellow patch on the pale walls of 
the small bedroom. The blurred shadow of a tree-branch 
swayed slowly to and fro across this square of light. David 
was quiet and his eyes were closed. Cobb had told him 
that he was going to see his mother, but he must wait to 
open his eyes till he was told. He understood this—it was 
like the surprise games he had played when he was younger. 
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His father had taught him that if you looked before the time, 
there was no surprise. 

The stepmother leaned over the bed. The child’s breath- 
ing was so light that it might almost have stopped. Was he 
asleep, or was he? As the darker thought clutched at 
her, his eyes opened. There was an instant of puzzled 
recognition and then they closed again. 

David waited for Cobb to explain. He'd told him to 
open his eyes, but then his mother wasn’t there. She was 
there. The explanation came, but it wasn’t Cobb’s wheezy 
voice that gave it. He wasn’t sure that it was a voice at 
all. It was as though something light and warm and soft 
and sweet-smelling just happened to him. He knew with 
delicious suddenness that because she was there, she was the 
mother he had been seeking. She was the other woman 
as well as her dear familiar self. Your mother didn’t make 
you, after all—you made your mother, and she was the mother 
he had made for himself with his own mind. He luxuriated 
for a moment in the tremendous simplicity of the truth he 
had just discovered. When he opened his eyes again she 
was still there. He knew she would always be there now. 

‘Hello—Mother,’ he said—smiled at her and turned 
gently over into a peaceful, healing sleep. 














THE RECTOR (circ. 1860). 


Oh! Those were the times, when as lions or bears 

We chased through the Rectory’s pantries and stairs. 
There are few who remember the shouts and the laughter, 
So this shall be written for those that come after. 


The Rector, I mind him—his long rusty coat, 
As he sat in his study and argued or wrote, 
Or fastened the roses or chopped at the trees 


With his long beard a-waggin’ when caught by the breeze. 


In the summer (I think ’twas the best of his jobs) 
He'd stand by the wicket and bowl us with lobs, 
Or like an old turkey in front of the creese 
Would sky the red ball o’er the Rectory trees. 


Then parsons was parsons! He'd a couple of cows, 
A dairy and laundry attached to the house, 

Two horses for ridin’, a garden bewitchin’, 

And I’ve seen forty people sit down in his kitchen. 


In the old-fashioned coach-house a carriage or two, 

Such as you might be proud of, stood painted in blue ; 
Oh! Those were the times in the warm harness-room, 
When we boys played Hazard with Simmons the groom. 


He'd joke with us boys, for he'd nothing of pride : 


“Come to Church! Be a pillar, and don’t stand outside !’ 


And set up aloft like a pious old bird 
From his pulpit he gave us the milk of the Word. 
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And what of his Lady ? Oh, she was a treasure ! 
A beautiful creature just cut to his measure ! 

She taught Sunday School, and she polished the sconces, 
’Twas a pleasure to hear her repeat the Responses. 


She'd bring you the port from the Rector’s own bin, 
Or a bunch of his grapes, or some soup in a tin, 

She'd coax you to health with the puddin’s she made, 
But better than all were the prayers that she prayed. 


The family prospered ; though twelve was the peak, 
It always seemed movin’ ahead, so to speak, 

And when it o’erflowed, with a message emphatic 
He called for the builder to add on an attic. 


Then the Concerts! John Peel to the rafters went flyin’ 
And Barbara Allan would set the maids cryin’, 

And Bill and Miss Biddy, as if they were prayin’, 

Kept asking us all what the wild waves were sayin’ ! 


Or the fiddles were twanged by Miss Rose and Miss Anna 
(Miss Ethel accompanied on the piano) 

And the Rector he played on a fiddle as big 

As Mr. Adolphus’s old market gig. 


Where the wall of the Chancel stands facin’ the east, 
They lie side by side, ‘ John Anthony, Priest 

And Belinda his wife,’ Oh, sweet be their rest ! 
Then parsons was parsons—and he was the best. 


W. J. FERRAR. 















“NO BUSINESS OF MINE.’ 
BY ROBERT VERRIER. 


I mer young Brock for the first time when I was riding 
home from the village. I was a new neighbour, though a 
very inconsiderable one when matched with him acre for 
acre, my newly purchased ten-acre paddock against the 
ten-thousand~acre station which his grandfather, so I under- 
stood, had purchased from a Maori chieftain, this ranking 
in New Zealand the equal of Norman descent in England. 
He was amiable in a sheepish way and I could not quite 
gauge why he should look so ill at ease, whether he was 
afraid of me or whether he feared that I was afraid of him. 
There was reason in neither attitude. He could have seen 
nothing in me but an uncritical neighbour pleased to make 
his acquaintance, whereas I could see plainly in him that he 
was in some way on the defensive. 

His home lay in the same direction as mine, and we 
rode together asking and answering conventional questions 
until we came to a lane that was a short cut to both our 
places, although I had never used it. 

“Shall we try this short cut?’ I asked, reining in my 
horse. 

He made no reply, and I turned in my saddle thinking he 
had not heard me. I knew he had halted when I had 
halted and, as soon as I saw his face, f knew that he had 
heard my question. He was staring up the lane with a 
look on his face that seemed to me both sullen and defiant. 

“What an unhappy fool,’ I thought, for I was rapidly 
losing all goodwill towards him. ‘ He is afraid of strangers, 
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and he seems to hate this pretty lane. If I owned that 
chestnut mare he is riding and his ten thousand acres and 
his youth, I should be afraid of nobody and pleased with 
everything.’ 

He was so occupied with his contemplation of the lane 
that I became restive. ‘Shall we try this short cut?’ I 
asked again, somewhat impatiently this time. 

He started. “I never use that road,’ he said abruptly, 
in an unnecessarily loud tone. ‘I should advise you not to 
use it, either.’ 

“Why not?’ 

But he did not answer. He began to walk his horse 
away from the lane along the road. 

I looked after him in indignant astonishment. The 
insolence of the man! Did he expect me to follow him 
meekly without an explanation : I was not to use the lane. 
Of course I would use it and immediately, and I felt a childish 
desire to put my tongue out at his broad back. I think it 
was only the distraction of the beauty of his mount’s hind- 
quarters that arrested me, the fascinating action of the 
muscles under the sleek brown hide, warm and glistening in 
the strong sunlight. I was still looking after him when it 
evidently occurred to him that he must owe me an apology. 

“I beg your pardon,’ he said when he had brought his 
horse alongside mine once’ more. ‘I’m afraid I was a bit 
abrupt.’ 

I wanted more than an apology. I wanted an explanation 
of his virtual command not to use the lane. ‘ Why should 
I not use the lane 2’ I asked, making it as clear as possible 
by my manner that I made acceptance of his apology condi- 
tional on his reply. 

‘Do you know Jack Henniker ?’ 
‘No.’ 
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‘Ah! Well, he lives on that lane.’ 
* Still, I do not see...’ 

‘ He is a liar and a cheat.’ He spoke the words with the 
force of hatred behind them. ‘He is a man you’d willingly 
ride twenty miles out of your way to avoid.’ 

As he became heated I, being an Englishman, chilled. 
* Of course,” I said, ‘I like to form my own opinion of my 
neighbours.’ 

I hoped that he would ride away and leave me to ride up 
the lane to take my chance with Henniker, the liar and 
cheat. After all, what did it matter to me whether the 
man was indeed a liar and a cheat until he had lied to me 
and cheated me? I might call him a liar and a cheat then 
with a fervour the equal of Brock’s, but, in justice, I must 
consider him an honest man until I had experienced his 
knavery in my own person. There might be two sides to 
the matter and it was quite possible that Henniker’s first 
words to me would be, ‘ Brock is a liar and a cheat.’ 

But my new acquaintance was clearly unwilling that I 
should ride up the lane, at any rate while he was by. ‘ Natur- 
ally,’ he admitted, ‘ you must form your own opinion of 
your neighbours, but I can put you on your guard. If 
you will ride with me by the road, perhaps I can convince 
you that Henniker is a man to avoid.’ 

He did his utmost. Henniker was not only a liar and a 
cheat, he was also a blackmailer, it seemed. He was a 
relater of scandals, an ancient mariner who held you fas- 
cinated while he poured into your unwilling ear disgraceful 
stories of a youth spent in dishonour and treachery. He 
babbled. He was senile with all the lewdness of unhallowed 
senility. Never had I heard such sustained condemnation 
of one man by another, and I wondered. If Henniker was a 
blackmailer, it was my companion he was blackmailing. 
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It was as clear as a confession. The stories Henniker told 
concerned him, and his manner on meeting me was due to 
his fear that I had already met this scandalous old man. 
Yet, the stories could not relate to him personally. He was 
too young. Well, it was no business of mine. 

For the last mile of our ride together I shut my ears to 
my companion’s denunciations and looked about me. His 
land lay on both sides of the road we were travelling. It 
was fat land. To the left were bays of close green meadow, 
smooth as lawn, bounded by a winding river ; to the right 
rolling parkland rising gradually to heights clothed with 
dark evergreen forest from which, here and there, naked 
red sandstone crags jutted. I could feel reflected in myself 
its smiling content. The grass had the same sleek shine as 
his horse’s coat. I looked sideways at my companion. 
He should be as fat and shining and content as his own 
fields, and here he was haggard and sallow and miserable, 
poisoning his own mind in his efforts to poison mine against 
a man I had never seen, and he was taking too great pains 
in doing it for my liking. 

I heard a word or two shouted across at me. ‘ Once he 
gets you into his clutches he will never let you go.’ What 
nonsense !_ I would be as safe as a rolled-up hedgehog from 
a pup. Why was he so concerned to frighten me away 
from Henniker 2 It could not be because he so valued my 
good opinion which a word from Henniker might destroy. 
His hatred must be a fixed idea, swallowing up all pleasure 
in his golden inheritance and, yes, all the dignity that should 
go with it. 

Well, it was a lonely countryside—there were not a dozen 
souls on the whole of his ten thousand acres—and in lone- 
liness strange obsessions were born in unwatchful minds. 
Loneliness !_ It was that word that ran in my mind as I 
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rode away from him. I had known its horror, but now I 
had sought it out as a thing desired, much in the mood 
in which an old warrior in the days of the Crusades might 
have retired into a hermitage, his mind well stocked with 
memories and a philosophy to serve him tilldeath. Brock, 
Henniker—they and their quarrels were nothing to me. I 
would in future listen to neither. I certainly would use the 
lane, but I would not seek out Henniker. 

But Henniker sought out me. Tom Hulbert, my man- 
of-all-work, was waiting for me at the gate. ‘There’s a 
‘queer bird in the parlour,’ he said as I passed the reins to 
him. 

*Henniker,’ I guessed with certainty. ‘What kind of 
a queer bird?’ I asked aloud. 

* Queer.’ 

‘Yes, but how 2’ I insisted. 

“I don’t know. I just felt it.’ 

* Well, I suppose I must find out for myself,’ I grumbled. 
‘I wish you had got rid of him, though. What is his 
name ?’ 

* Henniker.’-—My acumen delighted me.— I did try to get 
rid of him, but I couldn’t shift him and he’s too old to chuck 
out. You'll see what I mean by “ queer.” ’ 

‘ Queer ’ was the right word I found, and I could under- 
stand Hulbert’s inability to qualify it. Jt was a generalisation 
that covered not the outward appearance of the man, but the 
life force within him. Outwardly he was a pathetic but not 
uncommon figure, a tremulous old man with his back to 
his grave, but he was more than that too. There was 
neither resignation nor resentment in his eyes. His eyes 
were smiling—no, not smiling, either—grinning, and that 
grin told me that all his life he had laughed when others 


would have wept, and grinned when others would have been 
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filled with awe. That was the ‘ queerness’ that set him 
apart and that Hulbert could not fathom. 

*So Brock wouldn’t let you ride up the lane,’ were his 
first words ; and then he shuffled close to me and continued : 
‘I was in my lookout and I saw him stop you. I know what 
he said to you. “* Henniker is a liar and a blackmailer.” 
Something like that, wasn’t it 2’ 

His eyes were fixed on mine and I felt that I was losing 
all awareness of my surroundings. The solid things around 
me were dissolving into a fantastic mist of unreality. His 
mocking eyes that were fixed on mine and his thin trickling 
voice were becoming the only realities. 

I stepped back desperately in order to break the spell, 
but, in stepping back, I delivered myself into his power. 
My knees met the edge of a chair and I sat down suddenly. 
He drew up a chair and sat down, encroaching on my inmost 
privacy with the deliberateness of a spider. 

His hand was on my knee and his eyes were on mine. 
I heard his voice, ‘I'll tell you why I hate him. I hate him 
because he’s not the man his grandfather was. I served 
under old Brock at sea and I came ashore with him. He was 
aman who took what he wanted and excused himself to 
nobody. Why should he? It’s the way of the world. 
This damned sissy-boy calls his grandfather an old thief 
and says he doubts whether he has any right to the land. 
A rotten socialist! You should have seen the place when 
we got here—nothing but bush and scrub—and look at it 
now. Who has a better right to the land than those that 
make it grow good meat and wool? There’s a fair question 
for you.’ 

The answer was in my mind. ‘ Those that make good use 
of it,’ and I knew that if I could put it into words the spell 
would be broken. 
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But he gave me no chance. His hand gripped my knee 

and he hurried on. ‘No. Wait. I'll tell you how he got 
the land. It was as much mine as his. He promised me 
half, if I'd back him up. He cheated me, but I didn’t mind, 
It was old Brock’s way, and he promised to see me right 
in the end. And so he did—about the only promise he 
ever kept. He left me a pension on the estate, little enough, 
but enough to live on, though this man begrudges me 
every penny of it. He hates me because I tell the true story 
of Old Brock and how he got this land, and back him up 
and say he was a great man. Because, what is a great man? 
There’s another fair question for you and I'll give you the 
answer so as to save you a headache. A great man’s a man 
who sticks at nothing to get what he wants. You can't 
deny that. A man pops up out of the ruck and everybody 
says, “‘ That’s a great man,” but they don’t think how he 
got there—at least, they didn’t when I was a youngster. 
Nowadays there’s too much sniffing at great men. How’d 
he get there: Where'd his millions come from? I wasn’t 
cut out to be a great man, but I helped one to his pickings 
and I’m proud of it. They ought to speak out and tell 
people straight. “Yes, I downed him and him and him. 
What’s to be ashamed of in that? It was him or me. It’s 
fair fighting.” And I'll speak up for him as long as I’ve 
breath in my body. 

‘T'll tell you. We came ashore at the mouth of the river 
where Anson stands now, just him and me. “Jack,” he 
says to me one day when we were off Samoa, “I’m getting 
fat. I’m going ashore trading and you're coming with me.” 
“Right, Captain,” I says. “I’m your man.” “I fixed 
on the place years ago,” he says. “ New Zealand. Good 
anchorage, a nice river, plenty of flax and plenty of dried 
heads, and we both speak the lingo.” 
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‘It was here he meant. ‘‘ What do you think of it, Jack 2” 
he says as the brig we'd taken passage in dropped anchor 
under the headland one evening. “It isn’t only trade I’m 
after, it’s land. There’s plenty of good fat land under all 
that bush. I’ve always wanted to end up on a farm, but 
what'd I get in England :—ten acres and hat in hand to the 
squire. Not me. Here’s thousands of acres, lad, half for 
me and half for you, an estate fit for a duke, if you back 
me up.” 

‘We landed our stores in the morning. Old Rimataku, 
the chief, was glad to see us, gave us a hut and gave orders 
for a feast. He was worried because a tribe up the coast 
had got guns and were wiping out their neighbours. He 
wanted guns, quick, and of course we'd got them. We'd 
got gin, too. “One tot’s worth a dozen guns,” Flood 
used to say. He had a lot of good proverbs like that. He 
gave Rimataku a tot as soon as all our goods were in the hut, 
neat. He’d never tasted water like that before. He was all 
over us for more, but Brock saidno. ‘‘ One tot at a time,” 
he used to say to me, “and they'll eat out of your hand.” 
He was right too, as he always was. Rima would have 
done anything for us, with one eye on the bottle. 

‘When we got him outside, he made a long speech 
adopting us both into the tribe, but I wasn’t listening to 
him. I was watching a girl who was helping get the feast 
ready. By corry, she was a beauty and no mistake, a real 
beauty, not just a pretty face and the rest a sack of clothes. 
Because she’d got nothing on to speak of, and when she 
turned her back to us her buttocks were bare, which was 
queer, I thought, as she didn’t look like a slave. 

* She was washing sweet potatoes in the stream. Icouldn’t 
take my eyes off her till I got a dig in the ribs and Brock 
said, ““ That’s my girl. Don’t you get sweet on her, Jack.” 
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She’s no good for you,” I says. “She’s a slave. The 
chief’s got a daughter.” 

*** Slave or no slave, she’s mine,” he says. “So you 
keep your eyes off her. What’s more, I’m going to marry 
her, all regular aboard ship or before a missionary, if I can 
find one.” He was a quick one to make up his mind, 
““ What's the good of an estate without an heir, a proper, 
legal heir ?”’ he said to me. 

*“ That’s so,” I said, but I couldn’t keep my eyes off 
the girl. 

“She was picking leaves off a broad-leaved tree that 
hung over the stream, and when she had got a pile of them 
she carried them over to a piping-hot cooking-pit. You 
should have seen her walk. Young Brock’s mare was 
nothing to her. 

* She spread the leaves over the stones of the cooking-pit 
and they hissed and little jets of steam shot up from the 
blisters raised by the heat. Then she heaped the potatoes in, 
and on top of them she laid out pigeons like a catch of trout. 

‘ There were other slaves, men and women, bringing fish 
and water to pour over the stones to make steam, but the 
girl took no notice of them. When she had finished her 
job, she came towards us. Old Rimataku was still talking. 
He was explaining to everybody how he was going to use 
the guns to wipe off old scores. 

* The girl stood in front of him patiently till he stopped 
for breath and then she touched his staff and said, “ You 
will kill me with your mere.” 

‘A slave came up and turned her round. The chief 
touched her left buttock with his staff. “‘ That is mine,” 
he said. Then he touched her right arm. “That must 
go to Rewi Wairao. Tell him and his people I shall have 
need of them.” 
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‘ The girl said to him again, “ You will kill me with your 
mere,” but he turned his back on her. 

‘She walked back to the pit and sat down on the edge, 
drawing up her knees. Then she took a flax rope held 
out to her by a slave, and tied her ankles together. 

‘“ By Christ!” I heard Brock shout. “They’re going 
to cook her.” 

‘ And I saw that he was right as he always was. I couldn’t 
do anything, I was too scared, but Brock kept his wits. 
He threw back his head and made a motion of drinking. 

‘“ Two tots for that girl,” he roared at old Rimataku, and 
repeated the offer in Maori. 

‘Rima grinned and made for our hut. 

‘“Hey! The girl!” the Captain shouted. 

‘He wouldn’t move until the girl was loosed and one of 
the men slaves put in her place. 

“When we had got rid of Rimataku, we got the girl 
into the hut for a talk. She told us she was the daughter 
of Rua Kapunga, chief of the Waitere. She had been 
captured through her own fault, going too far into the bush 
alone. Her people held the land at the back of the hills. 
They were strong and they were only biding their time to 
wipe out this scum from the face of the earth. 

‘“ Jack,” Brock said to me when she’d finished, “ here’s 
our land, boy, and all the trade we want.” 

*“ How ?” I asked. 

‘““Why !” he said, “ my girl here’s a chief’s daughter 
after all. She’s not much worth to me here as a slave, 
but as the daughter of Rua Kapunga she’s worth her weight 
in gold. What’s to prevent us from backing Rua with our 
guns against this lot :” 

‘Brains ! Brock wasn’t a great man, ch? There’s 
many ruling countries without half his brains. Didn’t he 
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size up the situation and see the best way out all in a moment 
of time? And action: We did it all that same night. | 


was so excited and proud of old Brock that I'd the strength of ' 


ten. 

* The girl was a clever one. Brock explained the scheme 
to her and she saw what he was after straight away. She'd 
hardly wait till dark to be off to bring up her tribe. That 
was her part in the job. She swore she’d have old Rimataku’s 
buttock. 

“It was easy. Our hut backed on to the bush and we 
knocked a big hole in the wall on that side. Then Brock and 
I took an armful of guns and went with the girl to fix on a 
meeting-place in the bush—not too far away. 

“Oh, it was easy. Everything went right. We got all 
the guns out and the gin, and Rua Kapunga and his men 
came up about two hours before dawn, with the girl, Hin- 
erata, leading the way like Boadicea. We had time to 
teach them how to use the guns, unloaded of course. 

“You'd have laughed to see their antics when they went 
off at the attack. We loaded them at the last minute and 
it was lucky for us that Rua’s men were just a bit less scared 
than Rima’s. The only guns that did any damage were 
Brock’s and mine. Brock got Rima right through the head 
and I got one of the priests, a big hulking fellow that looked 
like mischief. The rest were so scared it was like killing 
seals. 

* That's how Brock got the land. He married the girl. 
I didn’t get anything, but I didn’t mind. He saw me right 
in the end as he always said he would. 

“You never saw Hinerata, did you? She died last year 
—a hundred and four. She was this Brock’s granny, and 
you wouldn’t have thought it to look at her that she'd 
once eaten old Rimataku’s left buttock, though she was 
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never ashamed of it nor of the Captain. Good luck to 
her ! 

‘Well, they’re both dead now and, whatever this fellow 
says, Brock wasa great man. He took what he wanted...’ 

I fell asleep, and when Hulbert waked me I felt chilled 
and exhausted as though I had slept for hours in a clammy, 
stinking dugout. 

‘A queer bird, that,’ Hulbert said. ‘Did he tell you 
how old Captain Brock got this land 2’ 

I looked round in surprise. “Yes. Has he told you?’ 

‘He tells everybody and, if they won’t listen, he makes 
them listen. I expect he made you, didn’t he?’ 

“He did. Get out the whiskey, Hulbert. I’ve a bad 
taste in my mouth.’ 

‘I don’t wonder. They must have been as dirty a couple 
of crooks as ever stepped. I'd wring his scraggy neck if 
I was young Brock.’ 


I met young Brock the second time as I was riding home 
from the village two days after Henniker’s visit to me. I 
had turned up the lane off the main road and, passing the 
high hedges that mask the first bend, I came upon him 
suddenly. We both reined in our horses. 

I was surprised, of course, to see him riding down a lane 
he never used, though I am sure my surprise did not show 
in my face. 

“Good evening, Mr. Brock,’ I said. ‘Glorious weather.’ 

“I have been paying Henniker his pension,’ he remarked. 
The weather might have been a freezing Scotch mist from 
the gloom on his face. ‘He’s seen you, he says. I suppose 
he told you the story of how my grandfather came by his 
land, now mine, and what a “ great man ” he was.’ 

“He did, but I don’t see that it’s any business of mine.’ 
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“It is. It’s everybody’s business now. He’ll never tell 
it again. Call in as you go by. I’m going home and 
they'll find me there when they want me.’ 

He rode away quickly and I set my horse up the slope 
in an easy walk. I was in no hurry. I knew what I should 
find. The implication of his words was clear. He had 
killed Henniker. 

The young fool! Another year, two years—what did it 
matter :—and Nature would have snuffed him out. 

I dismounted at a flimsy wicket in the hedge. I looked 
round the garden. Green shoots of coarse grass were 
struggling up through yellow tussocks. Grass grew tall 
through the cankered branches of an apple tree. The path 
was trodden drunkenly through the tangle. 

I looked up at the house, a board shack, weathered, paint- 
less, with a rickety balcony projecting from the roof level 
in front—Henniker’s lookout. 

The young fool !_ Why could he not have read the story 
this hovel told Nature had numbered its days even as 
she had numbered those of Henniker. I could see its future. 
I could see it in a year’s time, two years’ time—what did 
it matter :—overwhelmed in corruption. 

Henniker was lying sprawled on a bare, worm-eaten 
floor. His neck was broken and it was clear from the way 
he lay that it was through no accident. I felt only indig- 
nation. The young fool! Risking his neck and perhaps 
fifty years of good life to push this carrion over the threshold. 
And to take it lying down! He was skulking out of the 
sunshine waiting for them to come for him. 

For sheer stupidity it was more than I could tolerate. 
I carried Henniker outside and threw him with all my 
strength on the ground below his lookout. He might 
have been a bundle of straw for weight, but he spreadeagled 
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convincingly, his head bent under him like a chicken’s 
under its wing. Then I climbed up a rickety ladder to 
the lookout and examined the rail. It was worm-eaten 
and when I pressed it with my foot it sagged and gave 
way, opening an obvious gate to the hereafter for old 
Henniker. There is no Sherlock Holmes in our district. 

As I climbed down the ladder, I thought, ‘ This should 
have been Brock’s dirty work.’ 

The jury brought in a verdict of accidental death and 
young Brock came out again into the sunshine. We are 
good friends, and he never meets me but he thanks me, 
particularly on days when it feels good to be alive. 

New Zealand. 


CENTRAL AUSTRALIA AT SUNSET. 


We ‘pass through Oodnadatta 

(To south lies lone Maree,) 
Through gibber stones and saltbush 
To the land of mulga tree. 


The sun goes down in glory 
White gum trunks shade to green 
And jagged rocks and sandhills 
Take on a gold-red sheen. 


This cruel hungry wasteland 
“That turns man’s heart to stone 
Becomes transformed, transcended, 
To a splendour all its own. 


THEODORA ROSCOE. 














BY THE WAY. 


An American friend of mine who knows London well told 
me in the course of his latest visit here this summer that the 
two things which had most impressed him were the con- 
tinuance of the time-honoured helpfulness to all and sundry 
on the part of the London police, still maintaining in this 
era of increased crowds and traffic babel that great reputation 


they have so long and so deservedly held, and the unfailing 


civility and good humour of the London bus-conductors : 
those of us who remember the joviality and witticisms of the 
horse-omnibus men will be appreciative that a visitor has 
found, even in these rushy days, the persistence of the type 
of which we were silently so proud. 


* * * 


* October brings the cold weather down ’—so we sang at 
school : at least it brings the mellowness and beauty of the 
year. And cricket, even that last strange function of the 
Goose Match at Harrow, is ended: the 1soth year of the 
M.C.C. is closed. Is it advancing age in ourselves or in the 
game itself that makes it seem less wonderful than of old: 
It is not what it was, at least it does not seem to be. Nothing 
ever is, of course : and yet the thought cannot be dispelled. 
The two-eyed stance began it, in one cricketer’s view: 
probably the generation that went before him would say, 
marl. Is it the hurrying modernism of life that makes the 


“leisurely warfare’ now so much less attractive 2 Must all 
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things, even cricket, be governed by those most moving of 
words, 


“We must endure 
Our going hence even as our coming hither’ ? 


Poignant as the questions are to any who has so loved the 
greatest of all human games yet invented, they persist—and, 
even in a year when there was a real fight for the Champion- 
ship, receive no answer that can reassure. 

. . ~ 


A subject of much interest to lovers of poetry is raised by 
one commentator upon my collected edition. Extracting, 
as is the way of commentators in this age of speed, one 
sentence out of thirty years’ work, he advances the argument 
that the best poetry can only be written by those able and 
willing to devote their lives solely to poetry. It may be so : 
few poets in any age and none in this have the ability, even 
if they have the will—economic pressure alone is enough to 
prevent them—and, as the commentator admits, he has the 
mighty name of Shakespeare against him, but of Shakespeare 
he disposes ingeniously by remarking that we really know 
little of his life. We do, but every scrap of that little is 
completely opposed to the argument ; and we do know a 
good deal of the life of Chaucer and Milton, not to mention 
many another labourer in the world’s vineyards. But in any 
case, is it arguable that no one can live ‘in whorls of men ’— 
the phrase that adversely attracted the commentator’s eye— 
and write true poetry? Nature-poetry and poems born 
entirely of the imagination might gain from the seclusion of 
their creator, but could poems of experience, of drama, of 
humanity 2 And does any man live by bread alone: Of 
course periods of solitude and self-communion are essential 


to the growth of all poets, and indeed of all human souls, 
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but surely not to the total exclusion of periods of interchange 
of thought, of labour, even labour against the will and grain, 
and of all that makes for manhood in a world that has travail 
as well as joy? Is there not after all some truth in Pope’s 
line, ‘The proper study of mankind is Man’? 


* * * 


And now Berkeley Square, until so recently one of the 
grandly historic Squares of the world, has given up the 
unequal struggle. Only a few years ago it suffered a mortal 
wound with the transmogrification of Lansdowne House : 
now its spirit is finally extinguished. We are beyond doubt 
vandals to a degree that would be incredible but for the 
evidence of our own eyes. All over London—and alas, in 
most parts of England also—we are engaged in destroying 
with zest, or at all events without compunction, what is 
rare and beautiful in order to erect instead what is common- 
place and of no distinction: how our grandchildren will 
jeer at us, and with far more reason than we jeer at the Vic- 
torians ! No wonder poetry fails to flourish in an age that 
is showing itself impenitently and at every turn so grossly 
materialistic ! 

* 5 a 


An Irishman came hurrying down the street with his 
arms held wide apart and his fingers pointed forwards. 
‘Hullo, Pat,’ said a wag, grinning; ‘been fishing?’ 
‘Don’t stop me !’ replied Pat anxiously : ‘I’ve the size of 
a door in me hands.’ 

© - - 
It is to be hoped that not only Ministers but also the 


members of both Houses of Parliament will have devoted a few 
hours of the recess to reading about, and a good many days to 
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reflecting upon, the state of Europe as set forth by Mr. A. L. 
Kennedy in his Britain Faces Germany (Cape, ss. n.). It is a 
small book, but a tremendous problem, and though it is 
handled with the authority and skill that we should expect 
from one who is so widely travelled and experienced in these 
foreign fields as the former Assistant Foreign Editor of The 
Times, it would be too much to expect a real solution. 
Mr. Kennedy’s book, only 194 pages in all including its 5 
Appendices, divides itself into three parts, first, a trenchant, 
indeed almost devastating, account of the sins of omission 
of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Sir John Simon, secondly an 
illuminating record of the complete divergence between the 
pronouncements Herr Hitler has made, in accordance with 
their destiny, Germany or countries foreign to Germany, and, 
thirdly, a bold attempt at constructive suggestion—which in 
fact amounts to trusting the good faith of a leader whom he 
has just been at pains to show it would be foolhardy to trust. 
But there are many very sound, if very disquieting, passages. 
Of the foreign policy he criticises, Mr. Kennedy says, * for 
awhile the organisation of aspirations passed for statesman- 
ship’; of the lost chances of January-April, 1934, “the 
failure to force that great opportunity was perhaps the lowest 
point of depression to which British diplomacy has sunk in 
recent history’; of the League of Nations, ‘its executive 
body, the Council, is better constituted to perform arbitral 
than diplomatic functions,’ and of our need to make a 
reasonable offer to Germany in spite of French obduracy, 
“we simply cannot afford to become slaves of the habit of 
waiting upon others before we can act.’ A valuable, deeply 
interesting, and gravely ominous examination of one of the 
major difficulties of the world of to-day. 
= + * 
For those readers who like a book that does not fit easily 
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into any recognised character, let me recommend Triumphant 
Pilgrimage by Owen Rutter (Harrap, 10s. 6d. n.). Mr. 
Rutter knows Malay which was, if not absolutely essential, 
at all events a very desirable adjunct to his writing ; but 
this book is only in slight degree about Malay and not at 
all about Mr. Rutter. It is the account he was invited to 
write of the pilgrimage made by an Englishman, who turned 
Muslim and is called ‘ David Chele’, and the Malay girl 
Chele married not because he loved her and desired a wife 
but because he understood—and rightly—that he would 
find the possession of a Muslim wife a help toward the 
achievement of his desire to go on the pilgrimage of the 
Haj to Mecca—of which pilgrimage, the difficulties placed 
in the way of ‘Chele’ and of his wife, Munirah, and of 
their final success and the description of the pilgrimage 
itself about half the book is made, and very interesting it 
is. The other half consists of Mr. Rutter’s account of 
‘ Chele’s’ turning the Malay girl into a lovely and accom- 
plished woman, able to hold her own anywhere, and of 
‘Chele’s’ intensely emotional and spiritual adventures into 
Islam for the purpose, so we are told, of enabling Islam to 
realise itself as a world force for peace. The two halves 
do not seem entirely consistent—the trouble taken to educate 
Munirah has nothing of religious force about it, and reads 
much more as a singular anthropological experiment of a 
quite unemotional, indeed almost callous, kind, the spiritual 
purpose of ‘Chele’ does not seem consistent with the 
writing down of the whole adventure in detail. Through- 
out, therefore, the reader is troubled with the questions— 
to which no real answer is supplied—why was this done, 
and, above all, why, if done as described, was it afterwards 
made the subject of another’s book? But, unsatisfied as 
curiosity must be on such points, the volume remains a 
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very strange and at times very moving description of an 


eventful pilgrimage to the Holy Places of Islam. 


* * * 


Another book of travel in strange places is The Dangerous 
Islands (Michael Joseph, 15s. n.)—the record by Clifford 
Gessler of his experiences in Polynesia, notably in Tepuka 
in the Paumotu Archipelago. ‘Dangerous’ now these 
Polynesian islands can hardly be said to be, and life on most 
of them has been more than once described of recent years ; 
Mr. Gessler did not ‘go native’ as did his compatriot, 
Robert Dean Frisbie, who wrote ‘ The Book of Puka-Puka’, 
and does not therefore identify himself as completely with 
the primitive simplicity of the islanders’ life ; but he de- 
scribes it all with sympathy, knowledge, and picturesque 
force, and his book is a relief from the troubles and per- 
plexities of this so-called much more civilised world. 


* * * 


One more book—a novel that has yet, as far as I have 
noticed, attracted little attention—it is in consequence all 
the more worth commending here. It is called, the one 
slightly unsatisfactory thing about it, The Heathen (Seizin— 
Constable, 7s. 6d.) and it is a first novel by Honor Wyatt. 
It is very unusual and from first to last deeply interesting, a 
brilliant study of a peculiar character who prefers things to 
people. It is worth a score of the ordinary novels of to-day, 
written with a control and precision, every little point being 
quietly, yet decisively, made, that is as unusual in a first 
novel as the whole theme and treatment are unusual. A 
piece of work on which the author is very cordially to be 


felicitated. 
G. 
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Douste Acrostic, No. 168. 


Prizes of books to the value of £1, from John Murray’s catalogue, are 

offered to the two solvers whose letters are first opened. Answers, 
containing the coupon from page iv, must be addressed to the Acrostic 
Editor, 50 Albemarle Street, W.1, and must reach him by 30th October, 


* Well, 
* Your beat into , you tell 
What we felt only ;’ 


“You have beheld how they 
With wicker arks did come 
To kiss and away 
The richer cowslips home.’ 


‘I am a girl in trouble for his sake with whom I fy, | : 
And, O, may no other maiden know such as If? 


“Deep in fern on Beacon 
Courting through the summer’s day !’ 


“Yet ev’n these bones from to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh.’ 


‘Nor spell nor charm. 
Come our lovely lady 


* She loosed the chain, and down she lay ; : 
The broad bore her far away.’ 


Answer to Acrostic 166, August number: * Would I have broke th 
happy dream, It was a theme For reason’ (John Donne : ‘ The Dream ’)s 
1. DusT (Thomas Jordan : “Let us drink and be merry’). 2. Rough 
(Shakespeare : “Under the Greenwood Tree’). 3. ErE wre Richa 
Fanshawe: ‘A Rose’). 4. AntheM (‘ Gray’ s Elegy’). 
(Wordsworth : ‘Upon Westminster Bridge’). 

The first correct answers opened were sent by Miss Ursula Low, # 
Wetherby Gardens, $.W.5, and Mrs. Usherwood, 20 St. Hilda’s Te 
Whitby, who are invited to choose books, as mentioned above. N. B= 
Sources need not be given. 
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